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PREFATORY  NOTICE. 


I  HAVE  been  induced  to  publish  these  Lectures, 
a  year  after  they  were  delivered,  by  finding  that 
they  proved  interesting  to  persons  who  read 
the  report  of  them  in  the  local  newspapers.  It 
has  been  thought  better  to  leave  them  in  their 
original  form.  Without  very  great  changes  it 
would  be  impossible  to  remove  the  defects 
which  arose  from  the  necessity  of  compressing 
the  matter  into  exactly  four  lectures,  each 
occupying  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
and  yet  not  much  less.  Accordingly,  only  a 
very  few  sentences  have  been  remodelled,  and 
some  passages  which  are  needless  in  the  present 
form  have  been  struck  out. 

F.  W.  N. 
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LECTURE  I. 

MORAL  AND  GENERAL  CONTRASTS. 

THE  whole  interest  of  History  depends  upon  the 
eternal  likeness  of  human  nature  to  itself,  and  on  the 
similarities  or  analogies  which  we  in  consequence  per- 
petually discover  between  that  which  has  been  and 
that  which  is.  Were  it  otherwise,  all  the  narratives 
of  the  past  would  be  an  enigma  to  our  understand- 
ings ;  for  we  should  be  without  that  sympathy  which 
kindles  imagination  and  gives  us  insight :  nor  would  the 
experience  of  the  ancient  world  afford  any  instruction 
or  warning  to  him  who  is  trying  to  anticipate  futurity. 
With  good  reason  therefore,  the  greater  stress  is  ordi- 
narily laid  on  this  side  of  the  question, — the  similari- 
ties to  be  detected  between  the  past  and  the  present. 
In  the  world  of  Greece  or  Rome,  of  Egypt  or  Judaea, 
Carthage  or  Babylon,  the  same  never-ending  struggles 
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of  opposite  principles  were  at  work,  with  which  we 
are  so  well  acquainted  in  modern  times.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  purely  moral  conflicts  of  patriotism  and 
selfishness,  justice  and  oppression,  mercy  and  cruelty ; 
at  any  rate  the  contests  between  high  birth  and  wealth, 
between  rich  and  poor,  between  the  Conservative  and 
the  Progressive  party,  all  show  themselves  in  every 
highly  developed  community,  in  proportion  to  the 
fulness  of  information  which  we  enjoy  concerning  it. 
The  names  and  the  form  often  differ,  where  the  sub- 
stance was  the  same  as  now. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  needful  to  be  aware  of 
the  points  at  which  similarity  ceases,  and  contrast 
begins ;  otherwise  our  applications  of  history  to  prac- 
tical uses  will  be  mere  delusive  pedantry.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  the  great  practical  difficulty,  through  which 
no  golden  rule  can  avail  to  help  us.  We  are  thrown 
back  upon  good  sense  to  judge  of  each  question  as  it 
occurs ;  and  all  that  the  teacher  of  history  or  philo- 
sopher can  do  for  the  aid  of  learners,  is,  to  state 
broadly  what  contrasts  can  be  traced  between  ancient 
and  modern  times,  leaving  it  to  be  inquired  how  far 
these  may  happen  to  affect  the  case  in  hand.  To  this 
general  question  I  have  undertaken  to  address  myself, 
and  find  that  it  immediately  leads  me  into  an  exten- 
sive and  various  subject.  In  discussing  it,  I  must 
sometimes  for  the  sake  of  conciseness  be  in  danger  of 
passing  over  slightly,  and  with  mere  allusion,  histori- 
cal facts  which  may  happen  to  be  unknown  to  many 
of  those  before  me ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid 
thus  becoming  obscure,  I  may  sometimes  have  to  an- 
nounce after  the  manner  of  a  teacher  many  things 
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quite  familiar  to  the  more  instructed.  This  is  a  diffi- 
culty incident  to  all  lectures  addressed  to  a  mixed  au- 
dience ;  and,  I  fear,  forces  me  to  bespeak  your  indul- 
gent consideration,  if  I  seem  to  err  on  either  side, — 
that  of  too  little  or  too  much  explanation. 

I  am  to  speak  of  the  contrasts  of  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern History ;  and  the  very  expressions  need  prelimi- 
nary remark.  Some  nations  may  seem  to  be  in  nearly 
the  same  state  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times ;  as 
the  roving  Arabs  and  Tartars :  perhaps  even  the  in- 
habitants of  China  and  its  neighbouring  Archipelago. 
All  such  peoples  are  tacitly  excluded  from  this  dis- 
cussion :  roving  tribes,  because  they  have  no  history, 
or  none  worth  the  name ;  the  Chinese  nations,  be- 
cause their  culture  has  for  ages  become  stationary, 
and  as  we  have  no  record  of  their  earlier  times,  we 
cannot  detect  such  contrasts  as  may  really  exist  be- 
tween their  present  and  former  state.  By  Modern, 
therefore,  I  chiefly  mean  Christian  History ;  yet 
not  so  exclusively  as  to  omit  all  mention  of  the 
Mohammedans.  They  too  have  their  strong  points 
of  contrast  to  the  ancient  military  monarchies,  and 
will  be  remarked  upon  in  their  place.  But  the 
history  of  the  Moslem  or  Mussulman  nations  is  ex- 
tremely monotonous.  One  form  of  government  only, 
— military  despotism, — has  arisen  among  them  ;  and 
owing  to  this  meagreness,  there  is  less  to  say  about 
them.  The  Mohammedan  empires,  as  in  chronology 
they  more  properly  belong  to  the  Middle  Age,  so  in 
their  actual  development  appear  to  be  midway  between 
their  prototypes  in  the  ancient  and  their  representa- 
tives in  the  modern  Christian  world. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 

I,  The  first  matter  to  which  I  must  advert,  will  be 
easily  remembered  by  the  word  Slavery.  In  modern 
Christendom,  slavery  is  an  anomaly,  an  extraordinary 
exception*  Jt  had  pined  away  and  vanished  in  Eu- 
rope, and  when  first  it  was  established  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  no  one  dreamed  that  it  could  be  perma- 
nent :  nor  will  it  be  so.  The  great  nations  of  North 
and  South  America,  among  whom  it  now  exists  as  an 
extended  and  active  system,  are  disgraced  by  it  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  They  themselves  know  that  it  is  an 
unnatural,  unjust,  dangerous  institution,  doomed  by 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  suffrage  of  reason  to  total 
extinction :  but  as  to  all  this,  the  ancient  world  was 
in  general  the  direct  reverse.  Slavery  was  with  them 
not  the  exception,  but  the  rule.  No  philosopher 
theorized  against  it ;  no  philanthropist  was  ashamed 
of  it ;  no  statesman  dreamed  of  taking  measures  to 
destroy  it.  The  savage  who  wandered  over  the  steppes 
of  southern  Russia,  needed  a  slave  to  milk  his  mares, 
and  blinded  him  lest  he  should  escape ;  even  the  sim- 
ple and  comparatively  virtuous  German,  in  his  forest 
hut,  loved  to  be  attended  by  a  menial  bondsman, 
equally  with  the  voluptuous  monarch  of  Persia.  The 
Lacedaemonian  warrior  regarded  slaves  as  essential  to 
his  existence;  important  alike  in  the  camp,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  in  his  home :  the  wealth  and  vast 
commerce  of  the  little  but  celebrated  island  of  ./Egina 
depended  largely  on  the  slave  trade.  Slaves  were  in 
those  days  not  mere  cattle,  useful  for  their  brute  force 
and  -for  little  beside.  They  were  often  persons  of 
greater  accomplishment  than  their  masters ;  and  this 
accomplishment  enhanced  their  marketable  value. 
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Some  persons  kept  schools  of  slaves,  in  which  they 
instructed  them  in  music  and  other  elegant  arts ;  or 
in  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  in  cooking  and  wash- 
ing, in  agriculture  and  its  kindred  branches,  and  every 
sort  of  trade :  a  clever  and  well-trained  slave  of  course 
fetched  a  high  price.  Again,  you  must  carefully  re- 
member that  these  early  bondsmen  were  but  rarely 
blacks,  and  in  any  case  there  was  no  prejudice  against 
that  colour  :  the  ancient  slave  trade  raged  most  cruelly 
against  civilized  man.  In  time  of  war,  all  captives 
from  the  enemy,  however  seized,  became  booty  and 
personal  property,  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  chattels.  Pirates  even  in  peace  prowled  along 
the  coasts,  and  often  carried  off  as  prey  any  promising 
children,  handsome-looking  women  or  stout  men, 
on  whom  they  could  lay  hands  ;  and  in  many  cases, 
the  same  ship  played  the  parts  of  merchant  and  kid- 
napper, as  occasion  might  serve.  After  the  success- 
ful siege  of  a  town,  nothing  was  commoner  than  for 
the  entire  population,  young  and  old,  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ranks,  to  be  sold  into  bondage ;  and  at  such 
times  slaves  often  became  what  is  called  a  drug  in  the 
market,  which  might  be  had  for  a  trifle.  It  thus 
frequently  happened,  that  the  well-educated  and  de- 
licately nurtured  were  degraded  beneath  humanity : 
and  dreadful  as  was  the  personal  suffering  to  indivi- 
duals, the  result  was  in  one  sense  more  favourable  to 
slaves,  as  a  class,  than  the  very  different  state  of  mo- 
dern colonial  bondage.  Slaves,  as  such,  were  less 
despised,  and  there  was  not  so  great  a  chasm,  as  to 
moral  feeling,  between  them  and  the  free  community. 
The  free  born  were  probably  better  treated  in  slavery 
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than  others,  as  they  were  certainly  often  ransomed 
on  easy  terms,  and  even  set  free  by  benevolent  persons 
or  by  grateful  masters.  In  no  two  countries  was  the 
actual  or  legal  state  of  slaves  quite  the  same ;  and  in 
some  the  transition  from  slavery  to  serfdom  was  not 
great.  These  seem  to  have  been  among  the  reasons 
which  blinded  thoughtful  persons  to  the  essential  im- 
morality of  the  system  however  modified. 

In  one  country  only  of  the  ancient  world, — a  part, 
or  some  reported  the  whole  of  India, — was  slave  labour 
said  to  be  unknown.  A  species  of  slavery,  serving 
some  of  the  purposes  of  apprenticeship,  may  have  ex- 
isted then,  as  recently,  without  being  particularly 
noticed ;  so  too  may  the  practice  of  selling  beautiful 
maidens  to  supply  the  harems  of  the  great.  But  that 
India  and  Egypt  should  have  dispensed  with  an  ordi- 
nary slave-class,  was  perhaps  a  natural  result  of  the 
system  of  caste.  Where  a  Pariah  caste  exists,  there 
is  no  want  of  men  for  any  sort  of  severe  or  unpleasant 
labour,  such  as  the  Greeks  believed  none  but  slaves 
would  undertake.  The  strength  of  domestic  animals, 
aided  by  good  roads, — and  still  more,  modern  ma- 
chinery,— relieves  mankind  from  a  thousand  hard 
tasks,  which  the  ancients  exacted  from  the  sinews  of 
bondsmen.  It  is  interesting  here  to  observe  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  oppressions  are  removed,  which 
else  sink  into  misery  the  lowest  class  of  every  civi- 
lized community  ;  and  as  this  peculiarly  contrasts 
the  earlier  with  the  later  state  of  the  world,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  dwell  upon  it. 

Even  when  Solomon  built  his  celebrated  temple 
and  cut  down  cedars  from  Lebanon  with  the  aid  of  the 
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skilful  Tyrians,  we  read  that  he  used  70,000  bonds- 
men that  bare  burdens,  and  80,000  hewers  in  the 
mountains.  "  Hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water5' 
are  phrases  often  conjoined  to  express  the  suffering  of 
bondsmen,  from  causes  which  in  the  present  day  in- 
volve no  unkind  or  distressing  labour.  So  too  in  all 
the  Egyptian  pictures  we  see  men  pulling  by  the 
hundred  at  enormous  masses  of  granite  which  are  to 
be  moved  along  a  prepared  road,  with  one  leader,  who 
sings  or  strikes  to  keep  them  in  time.  This,  we  think, 
is  work  for  bullocks  or  horses,  not  for  men ;  and  the 
modern  engineer  constantly  supersedes  all  by  a  steam- 
engine  and  a  chain.  It  is  recorded  that  when  the 
Spaniards  first  learned  the  wealth  of  the  American 
mines,  their  avarice  pressed  the  unhappy  natives  so 
severely,  as  to  kill  them  in  great  numbers  by  the  se- 
vere toil  of  ascending  and  descending  the  mines  with 
great  weights.  Even  to  this  day,  a  miner's  life  is  so 
revolting,  to  any  one  who  has  not  been  as  it  were  born 
and  bred  in  it,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  ancient 
belief,  that  none  but  a  slave  could  be  made  to  work 
in  the  mines.  For  this  purpose  criminals  and  pri- 
soners of  war  were  used  by  the  Egyptians,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  only  form  of  slavery  in 
that  kingdom ;  and  their  labour  is  described  as  of  the 
most  galling  cruelty.  Whether  the  Indians  had  slaves 
in  their  mines,  perhaps  the  Greeks  were  not  well-in- 
formed enough  to  ascertain.  To  labour  in  the  dark 
and  under  ground,  would  appear  to  one  of  us  an  un- 
bearable infliction  ;  but  English  experience  abundantly 
proves,  that  this  may  be  so  lightened  by  the  helps  of 
machinery,  as  to  lose  its  most  oppressive  character- 
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istics,  and  to  be  chosen  voluntarily  for  gain.  It  might 
once  naturally  have  been  doubted  by  a  philanthropic 
Athenian  or  Roman,  whether  civilization  was  not  pur- 
chased too  dearly  ;  for  to  uphold  it,  seemed  to  require 
the  permanent  degradation  of  four-fifths  of  a  nation 
into  the  unmanly  and  demoralizing  state  of  bondage. 
This  however  was  perhaps  true  only  of  a  brilliant, 
but  luxurious  and  unsound  state  of  society.  In  the 
simpler  and  earlier  order  of  things,  the  labours  of  the 
field  and  of  the  workshop  were  performed  by  free- 
men ;  but — with  the  development  of  the  military  spi- 
rit, and  owing  to  the  small  extent  of  free  communities 
or  of  a  homogeneous  native  population, — the  freemen 
were  drafted  off  for  soldiers,  and  their  place  was  sup- 
plied by  captives  of  war.  Thus  prsedial  or  /arm- 
slavery  grew  rather  out  of  the  undue  predominance 
of  military  accomplishments,  especially  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  world:  but  in  the  greater  populations, 
especially  of  homogeneous  nations,  as  Egypt,  Persia, 
India,  civilization  by  no  means  appears  to  have  de- 
pended on  slavery,  except  perhaps  as  far  as  a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  was  concerned,  who  were  re- 
quired (as  I  have  said)  for  certain  revolting  occu- 
pations. 

There  is,  then,  this  general  difference  between  an- 
cient and  modern  nations,  that  Slavery  was  with  them 
either  the  established  order  of  things  or  that  which 
with  the  development  of  civilization  and  art,  espe- 
cially the  military  art,  became  more  and  more  preva- 
lent, and  this  without  hurting  any  one's  conscience. 
Even  under  Imperial  Rome,  though  from  long  peace 
and  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  slave  trade  the 
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state  of  slavery  became  milder  and  manumission  of 
domestics  exceedingly  common,  yet  in  the  country 
the  farm-slaves  remained  in  their  old  and  unpitied 
degradation.  On  the  contrary,  with  us,  Slavery  is 
either  extinct,  illegal  and  abhorred,  or  at  least  an 
obviously  declining  and  worn-out  system,  known  to 
be  condemned  by  God  and  man ;  a  system,  which  its 
practical  upholders  are  secretly  ashamed  of,  and  pass 
over  in  total  silence  or  with  obscure  allusions.  Herein 
lies  an  enormous  difference  between  the  Past  and  the 
Present.  This  also  makes  our  prospect  of  the  Future 
(whatever  in  other  respects  our  civil  condition)  so 
much  more  hopeful.  But  this  leads  me  to  observe 
how  the  ancient  prevalence  of  a  slave  system,  or  at 
least  of  serfdom,  allied  itself  to  the  theory  and  prac- 
tical establishment  of  Favoured  Races. 

II.  Slavery  and  Serfdom  are  not  quite  the  same, 
but  the  former  naturally  merges  into  the  latter  when 
the  slave  trade  has  been  suppressed.  Where  field- 
labour  cannot  be  obtained  for  money, — if  slaves  can 
only  be  had  from  the  natural  home  supply,  the  value 
of  the  workman  immediately  rises.  It  becomes  the 
interest  of  the  master,  and  indeed  the  duty  of  the 
lawgiver,  to  secure  the  due  increase  of  the  working 
population  and  the  maintenance  of  their  full  strength. 
Though  the  property  of  the  master  in  his  workmen 
is  acknowledged  by  law,  it  is  nevertheless  regulated  : 
it  is  conceded  that  the  slave  has  some  rights ;  those 
especially  which  concern  a  mother's  fondness  are 
earliest  respected.  To  sell  families  apart  becomes 
forbidden  ;  in  many  cases  the  slaves  are  made  by  law 
part  of  the  estate,  and  are  thus  said  to  be  bound  to 
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the  soil,  which  is  chargeable  with  their  maintenance. 
This  is  what  constitutes  a  serf,  as  distinct  from  a 
slave.  In  a  fixed  population,  moral  feelings  generally 
grow  up  between  lords  and  serfs  so  related,  and  un- 
less wars  derange  the  internal  progress  of  society,  in 
the  long  run  the  serfs  win  a  perpetually  improved 
position. 

Now  the  ancients  recognized  numerous  orders  of 
rank  in  which  the  members  of  a  single  civil  com- 
munity stood,  besides  this  one  contrast  of  freemen 
and  serfs.  Each  state  had  one  ruling  race,  which 
enjoyed  the  highest  political  and  military  position. 
Next  to  this  sometimes  stood  another  race,  inferior, 
yet  not  wholly  excluded  from  rule  or  high  office. 
There  was  another  perhaps  under  this,  socially  free, 
but  politically  disqualified  for  everything ;  allowed  to 
bear  arms  as  soldiers,  but  not  to  hold  military  com- 
mand. Lowest  of  all  were  the  serfs ;  except  that 
slaves,  who  did  not  form  an  order  in  the  state,  were 
at  the  bottom.  The  principle  may  be  seen  equally  in 
despotic  Persia,  in  oligarchical  Lacedsemon  and  Rome, 
and  in  part  in  democratic  Athens.  The  arrange- 
ments to  which  I  allude  were  in  some  communities 
superseded  by  the  system  of  Caste,  which  existed  in 
populations  strictly  homogeneous,  and  seldom  appears 
to  have  implied  (what  some  have  supposed)  primitive 
difference  of  race.  But  where  an  empire  was  founded 
by  conquest  of  numerous  cities  and  tribes,  diverse  in 
race  and  language,  the  distinctions  to  which  I  refer 
inevitably  arose  ;  and  in  practice  ought  to  arise,  while 
the  revolution  is  still  recent.  But  meddling  and  jea- 
lous legislation  uniformly  endeavoured  to  enact  as  a 
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law  for  ever  that  which  ought  only  to  have  been  a 
temporary  caution  of  the  executive  government;  a 
caution,  which  the  timidity  of  newly-usurped  power  is 
never  apt  to  neglect. 

Since  the  last  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter,  in  1833,  the  natives  of  India  are  put  by  law 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  ourselves  ;  so  that  except 
the  post  of  Governor-General,  there  is  perhaps  none 
from  which  they  are  on  principle  excluded.  Yet 
everybody  knows  that  there  is  not  a  chance  at  present 
of  a  native  holding  any  high  position,  nor  of  any  large 
proportion  of  natives  gaining  even  third-  or  fourth- 
rate  posts  :  so  little  danger  is  there  that  the  Executive 
will  be  too  eager  to  fill  up  its  appointments  from  the 
ranks  of  the  subject  population.  But  if  (for  greater 
security  against  this  imaginary  danger)  a  law  were 
made  expressly  to  forbid  it,  this  would  prevent  the 
natives  from  attaining  promotion,  little  by  little,  as 
good  understanding  grew,  and  as  the  barriers  which 
separate  them  from  the  conquering  race  melted  down  : 
and  if  to  this  law  were  added  another  to  prevent 
intermarriage,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  legislator  had 
been  bent  on  thwarting  the  good  Providence  of  God, 
which  has  enacted  that  in  this  way  the  immediate 
injustices  contingent  upon  conquest  should  be  at 
length  obliterated,  and  (in  many  instances)  a  united 
race  grow  up,  superior  in  versatile  talent  to  either  of 
their  originals. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  insist,  that  because  some  races  of 
men  have  greater  talents  for  government,  in  peace  or 
war,  than  others,  they  are  entitled  to  award  to  them- 
selves exclusive  legal  privileges  and  rights.  A  domi- 
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nant  race  is  never  liable  to  think  too  highly  of  its  sub- 
jects and  too  meanly  of  itself :  the  opposite  error  is 
uniformly  that  from  which  mankind  has  suffered.  If 
the  race  which  is  in  power  has  greater  capacities,  it 
will  outstrip  the  rest  in  a  fair  field,  without  needing 
advantage  from  the  law;  and  each  individual  of  it 
already  has,  by  the  very  name  of  his  nation,  an  ad- 
vantage against  which  the  others  will  never  prevail 
except  by  superior  merit.  Yet  such  was  the  pre- 
vailing system  among  the  ancients,  to  split  up  into 
several  races  what  was  called  a  single  community,  or 
at  least  a  single  empire ;  and  as  there  was  no  sudden 
chasm  between  the  noble  and  the  bondsman,  they 
were  the  less  startled  at  the  depth  to  which  humanity 
was  sunk  in  the  unfortunate  slave. 

Nor  has  the  whole  been  stated.  Political  dis- 
qualifications are  not  wholly  strange  to  us,  for  we 
know  of  them  as  a  ban  set  upon  particular  religions, 
as,  until  lately,  on  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland ; 
but  in  a  civil  character  we  never  imagine  that  whole 
races  of  men  can  be  subjected  to  unequal  treatment 
from  the  law.  Before  the  bar  of  the  judge  we  appre- 
hend as  an  axiom  that  not  only  rich  and  poor,  but 
Englishman  and  Irishman,  Hindoo  and  Hottentot, 
stand  on  a  perfect  equality  :  and  even  the  despotisms 
of  Europe  hold  in  theory  that  the  law  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered fairly  between  the  ministers  of  government 
and  the  subjects.  But  in  most  ancient  nations  this 
would  seem  scarcely  to  have  been  the  case  in  theory 
any  more  than  in  practice.  Different  codes  of  law  of 
necessity  coexisted  in  every  great  empire,  since  law 
to  a  great  extent  rises  out  of  custom,  and  it  is  gene- 
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rally  a  severe  hardship  to  deprive  a  conquered  people 
of  their  own  laws.  But  the  ruling  race  gave  to  itself 
numerous  advantages  and  facilities  superior  to  those 
of  all  beside,  for  obtaining  redress  of  injuries  received 
or  pretended,  or  for  evading  rightful  obligations  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  any  one  race  was  elevated,  it  was 
likely  to  obtain  some  of  these  advantages. 

In  dealing  with  a  heterogeneous  population  it  is 
certainly  most  difficult  to  administer  Law  satisfac- 
torily ;  the  only  just  rule  is,  to  adopt,  as  the  basis,  the 
code  of  the  many,  and  force  the  few  and  the  strangers, 
though  they  may  be  the  conquering  tribe,  to  submit 
to  it,  always  presuming  that  the  code  preferred  has 
nothing  intrinsically  bad.  This  is  what  we  have  done 
in  India.  An  Englishman  who  there  has  a  cause 
against  a  native,  has  it  tried  by  the  same  laws  as  if 
he  had  been  himself  a  native,  and  can  claim  no  privi- 
lege whatever.  This,  we  may  feel  confident,  will 
henceforth  be  the  received  principle  of  the  modern 
world,  wherever  European  influence  predominates.  In 
these  days  even  hereditary  peerage  needs  to  be  strictly 
checked  and  pruned  down,  if  it  is  to  stand  its  ground. 
It  is  confined  to  the  head  of  the  family,  — is  limited 
to  legislative  (as  opposed  to  executive)  functions, — 
has  no  privileges  in  civil  suits,  and  no  exemptions 
from  taxation.  To  favour  special  races  is  condemned 
alike  by  Christianity,  by  experience,  and  by  unbiassed 
thought ;  and  it  will  vanish,  like  Slavery,  before  the 
day  which  is  dawning. 

III.  The  notions  also  concerning  Landed  Property 
which  on  the  whole  were  prevalent  in  Antiquity,  dif- 
fered from  those  which  have  become  predominant  in 
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the  most  active  nations  of  Europe  and  America.  We 
are  more  and  more  coming  to  regard  Land  in  a  com- 
mercial aspect,  as  a  surface  upon  which  one  may 
manufacture  food  and  other  materials,  or  as  a  space 
from  which  to  obtain  Building  Rents.  The  ancients, 
more  naturally  and  more  philosophically,  regarded  it 
as  a  surface  to  live  upon ;  and  since  it  was  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  community,  held  it  as  originally  the 
property  of  the  State.  They  seldom  thought  very 
deeply  or  accurately  about  it :  nor  do  we :  but  what 
has  been  stated  was  a  feeling  of  theirs,  which  comes 
out  in  many  forms.  Our  own  ancestors,  before  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Seventh — before  the  commercial 
spirit  had  grown  strong  in  England — perhaps  agreed 
very  nearly  with  the  ancients,  and  so  still  do  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Taxation,  in  a  thousand  forms,  fell 
principally  on  the  soil :  this  was  no  burden  of  which 
landholders  could  complain,  but  was  virtually  a  rent 
to  the  State,  the  real  proprietor.  For  a  landholder 
to  eject  a  mass  of  population  from  his  estate,  for  the 
sake  of  improving  his  own  rents,  was  an  atrocity 
which  no  one  imagined,  and  against  which  therefore 
no  law  was  made.  But  if  it  had  been  attempted  by 
a  powerful  baron  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  any  an- 
cient State,  it  would  probably  have  caused  the  insur- 
rection of  a  tribe  and  the  murder  of  the  chief;  and 
even  if  such  violence  had  been  momentarily  punished, 
the  next  probable  step  would  have  been  to  pass  a 
definite  law  restricting  for  the  future  any  such  power 
of  ejection.  I  need  not  here  narrate  in  detail  the 
steps  by  which  landholders  in  England  have  succeeded 
in  representing  themselves  as  landoiv ners.  Suffice  it 
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to  observe  just  now,  that  the  cities  and  towns  of  En- 
gland bought  their  charters  of  our  kings  by  large  sums 
of  money,  and  gradually  taught  the  crown  that  the 
town  communities  were  more  readily  taxable  than  the 
barons  ; — that  in  process  of  time,  the  landholders,  ha- 
ving a  permanent  and  decided  majority  in  the  legis- 
lature, after  the  crown  had  become  powerless  to  resist 
Parliament,  fixed  its  own  land-tax  for  ever ;  so  that 
what  remains  after  paying  the  tax  is  become  a  bona 
fide  property  in  the  hands  of  the  landowner,  over 
which  the  State  appears  to  have  no  just  control.  The 
State  may  be  said  to  have  been  bought  off  by  a  highly 
disadvantageous  bargain,  which  the  landholder  dic- 
tated ;  and  now,  an  English  squire  who  should  eject 
his  tenants  and  cottiers  to  improve  his  estate,  would 
probably  be  thought  to  be  only  "  doing  what  he  will 
with  his  own,"  however  unkindly. 

Now  that  the  Corn  Laws  are  happily  abolished,  I 
am  so  far  from  apprehending  evil  to  England  from 
the  power  of  the  country  landowner,  that  I  look  on 
the  commercial  and  modern  principle  of  landholding 
as  that  which  is  destined  to  prevail,  from  its  superior 
facilities  ;  and  with  remarkable  social  results.  What- 
ever was  the  original  injustice  of  fixing  the  land-tax, 
the  law  has  now  existed  so  long,  that  I  believe  we 
could  not  alter  it  without  new  injustices.  Half  the 
land  in  the  kingdom  has  been  bought  on  the  faith 
that  the  taxation  is  to  remain  on  its  present  footing ; 
and  no  readjustment  can  extort  compensation  from 
the  former  owners.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
would  so  interfere  with  good  cultivation  as  any  un- 
certainty concerning  the  payments  which  are  to  be 
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expected  of  the  landlord.  The  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  varying  burden  of  the  poor-rates,  are 
more  than  enough ;  and  any  controversy  that  may 
remain  how  the  rates  ought  to  fall,  will  turn  on  the 
difficult  question  of  the  Law  of  Settlement,  and  will 
concern  the  Poor  Law  rather  than  the  general  tax- 
ation. So  too  as  regards  Building  Land,  sanatory 
regulations  will  be  the  form  of  interference  which 
alone  the  State  will  sanction.  But  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of  England  only.  To  northern  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  great  misery  that  the 
modern  English  principles  of  landholding,  which,  if 
just  at  all,  are  just  only  in  a  highly  advanced  commer- 
cial state,  should  have  been  applied  to  them  while  as 
yet  in  a  purely  agricultural  condition :  yet  no  English 
legislator  dares  to  propose  a  definite  statute  against 
the  inhuman  ejection  of  peasantry,  because  he  fears 
to  shake  the  feeling  as  to  the  solidity  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  England.  This  is  far  too  serious  a  practical 
question  for  statesmen,  to  be  here  dwelt  upon  ;  and  I 
have  alluded  to  it  merely  to  insist,  that  though  it  may 
be  just  and  expedient  to  put  land  on  a  simply  com- 
mercial footing  in  a  later  stage  of  social  development, 
this  is  not  the  natural  and  universal  condition,  and 
is  unbearably  unjust  in  an  earlier  stage.  However, 
over  all  modern  Europe  there  is  the  same  tendency 
to  magnify  and  develope  the  commercial  principle, 
and  to  regard  land  as  the  absolute  property  of  some 
one;  and  although  the  respective  rights  of  land- 
lord, farmer  and  peasant  have  been  very  differently 
interpreted  and  cared  for  in  different  countries,  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  same  results,  under 
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different  names,  will  be  brought  about  elsewhere  as 
in  England.  If  there  is  any  political  feeling  alike 
widely  diffused  and  profound  in  the  leading  conti- 
nental populations,  it  is,  hatred  of  hereditary  privi- 
leged orders ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  ever-in- 
creasing power  of  mercantile  considerations,  will,  I 
believe,  destroy  all  the  remains  of  feudal  restrictions, 
and  establish  at  length  the  commercial  idea  of  landed 
property.  The  effect  of  this,  in  part,  may  be,  to 
bring  into  Germanic  Europe  a  greater  political  influ- 
ence of  the  Towns ;  such  as  characterized  the  nations 
of  classical  antiquity ;  but  this  leads  us  to  the  next 
head. 

IV.  A  point  which  contrasts  the  foremost  nations 
of  modern  times  with  those  which  are  most  accurately 
known  of  the  ancient  world,  has  perhaps  had  less 
said  of  it  in  history  than  it  deserves ; — the  feud  of 
Country  and  Town.  The  struggles  of  the  Aristocracy 
against  the  Priesthood,  and  of  the  Crown  against 
both,  or  of  all  together  against  the  Democracy,  are 
familiar  thoughts  with  historians ;  but  the  inti- 
mate commercial  union  of  Town  and  Country  has 
perhaps  drawn  off  attention  from  their  permanent 
political  hostility,  under  very  various  circumstances. 
In  the  old  world  we  generally  see  one  of  these  rivals, 
as  it  were  prostrate  under  the  feet  of  the  other.  An 
equestrian  nation,  like  the  Medes  or  Parthians,  or  a 
people  of  mountaineers,  like  the  Persians,  comes 
down  on  cities  of  peaceful  traders,  far  superior  to 
them  in  the  arts  of  life  and  all  mental  culture,  and 
compels  them  to  submit  to  tribute  and  other  humilia- 
tions ;  exercising  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  except 
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the  only  essential  one, — that  of  protecting  the  subjects. 
Such  was  the  tyranny  of  Country  over  Town  through 
the  greatest  part  of  civilized  Asia,  as  far  as  known  to 
us,  in  ancient  times.  The  same  tale  was  repeated  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  feudal  barons,  residing 
gloomily  in  their  country  castles,  taxed  and  crippled 
the  industry  of  ingenious  townsmen,  until  these  were 
rescued  from  them  by  the  pretensions  of  Monarchy, 
which  grew  up  by  protecting  the  towns  from  the 
barons.  On  the  contrary,  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy,  the  towns  in  general  gained  the  victory  over  the 
country.  Not  to  enter  too  deeply  into  special  history, 
I  may  venture  to  remark  that  the  great  character- 
istic distinguishing  the  historical  Greeks  (or  Hellenes, 
as  they  called  themselves)  from  the  kindred,  but 
more  barbarous,  races  around  them,  was  the  decided 
predominance  of  the  town-element ;  and  this  in  fact 
may  seem  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  revolution 
which  transformed  the  Pelasgians  (in  Attica  and  else- 
where) into  Hellenes.  On  this  circumstance  depended 
much  of  the  peculiarity,  for  good  and  evil,  of  the  Gre- 
cian history  :  its  municipal  sovereignties,  republican 
tendencies,  incessant  training  on  the  wrestling-ground, 
great  beauty  of  body,  rapid  development  of  intellect, 
brilliant  course  and  early  fall.  In  Rome  the  country 
element  was  not  in  her  best  days  so  entirely  depressed  ; 
yet  the  aristocracy  lived  in  the  towns,  and  at  a  later 
period  the  larger  proportion  of  the  country  people 
were  slaves.  Whether  in  any  nations  of  the  ancient 
world  there  was  political  equality  between  Town  and 
Country,  and  a  true  cementing  of  their  interests,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  ;  though  I  suspect  that  this  end  was 
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really  attained  in  the  nations  where  Caste  was  insti- 
tuted,— Egypt  and  India.  We  at  any  rate  can  look 
back  upon  changes  which  cannot  be  traced  in  anti- 
quity :  we  see  the  serf  and  vassal  emancipated  from 
his  lord,  the  towns  obtaining,  first  independence,  next 
coordinate  authority  with  the  lords  of  the  land.  When 
the  element  which  was  weaker  gradually  works  its 
way  up,  chiefly  by  moral  influences  and  without  any 
exasperation  that  can  last  long,  there  is  every  ground 
to  hope  a  final  union  of  feeling  between  Town  and 
Country  on  the  only  stable  basis,  that  of  mutual  jus- 
tice. Then  all  England  will  be  blended  into  one  in- 
terest, that  of  the  Nation,  in  which  it  will  be  morally 
impossible  for  the  humblest  classes  to  be  forgotten. 

V.  The  ancients  and  moderns  are  supposed:  to  be 
contrasted  in  respect  to  the  greater  variety  of  elements 
which  are  commingled  in  modern  constitutions.  I  do 
not  profess  to  see  this  point  in  the  same  strength  as 
some  see  it ;  but  since  an  eminent  authority  in  such 
a  matter,  M.  Guizot,  has  laid  great  stress  upon  it,  in 
his  lectures  on  European  civilization,  it  is  right  that  I 
should  set  it  before  you. 

The  ancients  who  speculated  concerning  political 
constitutions  were  generally  tempted  to  believe  that 
they  went  in  a  fixed  circle,  such  as  this  :  Aristocratic 
Monarchy,  Aristocracy  (or  the  ascendency  of  birth), 
Timocracy  (or  the  ascendency  of  wealth),  Democracy 
(or  the  ascendency  of  numbers),  Ochlocracy  (or  Mob- 
government  and  Lynch  law),  which  lapsed  into  mili- 
tary Despotism,  or  convulsion  and  political  death. 
The  historian  Tacitus  despondingly  remarks,  that 
mixed  governments  are  rare,  and  abide  but  a  short 
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time,  although  he  evidently  regards  them  as  the  best, 
when  they  can  be  obtained.  On  the  contrary  of  all 
this  (it  is  alledged),  mixed  governments  characterize 
with  us  European  politics  :  not  that  every  constitu- 
tion would  be  called  by  such  a  name,  but  that  as  a 
fact  numerous  elements  of  society  have  the  greatest 
influence  on  public  affairs,  even  when  this  is  not  for- 
mally avowed.  M.  Guizot  regards  the  states  of  an- 
tiquity as  grievously  one-sided ;  unable  to  allow 
strength  to  more  than  one  element  at  a  time,  so  that 
Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  Democracy  are  successively 
in  the  ascendant,  each  indeed  acting  a  tyrannical  part 
over  all  the  rest ;  whereas  in  the  modern  world 
these  coexist  as  different  influences  in  the  same 
State,  impelling  public  measures  by  their  joint  action  ; 
and  as  a  general  rule,  whatever  interests  are  socially 
powerful,  vindicate  for  themselves  a  corresponding 
political  importance.  In  this  he  places  the  catholicity 
of  the  modern  State,  as  containing,  not  in  hostility, 
but  in  joint  operation,  those  tendencies  which  we 
always  find  at  war  with  one  another  in  antiquity. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  truth  in  this  repre- 
sentation, whether  applied  to  the  small  republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  to  the  military  monarchies  of 
Western  Asia.  Yet  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
statement  as  containing  the  whole  truth.  No  one  in- 
deed could  expect  anything  but  one-sidedness  from 
an  empire  founded  by  warlike  barbarians  over  more 
cultivated  but  less  energetic  men.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt at  what  we  call  a  Constitution  in  such  empires, 
nor  was  such  an  idea  as  The  State  recognized ;  no- 
thing beyond  the  person  of  the  monarch  constituted 
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the  State,  except  the  ascendency  of  the  sovereign  tribe. 
To  change  the  ruling  race  was  certainly  a  much 
greater  revolution  than  to  change  the  king :  so  far 
only,  the  Crown  or  the  State  meant  something  more 
than  the  King.  Such  empires  therefore  seem  to  be 
beneath  political  criticism.  When  we  apply  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Greek  republics,  we  presently  see  that 
their  narrow  limits  of  place  were  the  chief  cause  of 
their  wanting  catholicity.  In  a  single  large  town,  or 
even  in  a  county,  the  elements  of  society  cannot  be  so 
diversified  as  in  an  extended  region.  In  any  of  the 
great  communities  of  Europe  those  social  powers  are 
combined,  which  in  Greece  might  have  been  distinct 
sovereignties : — here  a  wide-ruling  baron,  there  a 
princely  abbot ;  here  a  circle  of  wealthy  squires,  or  a 
company  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  there  a  lot 
of  small  independent  farm-owners  and  cultivators.  It 
is  not  to  me  at  all  clear,  that  in  the  ancient  town-re- 
publics any  elements  that  were  socially  powerful  were 
ordinarily  or  often  in  political  depression.  Such 
things  occasionally  happened  through  foreign  inter- 
ference, beyond  a  doubt,  as  they  may  now :  and  if  a 
few  cases  can  be  made  out  in  which  it  happened  even 
without  foreign  interference,  we  can  point  to  similar 
things  in  modern  Europe  ;  eminently  to  Russia,  where 
the  nobility  is  immeasurably  the  most  powerful  order 
in  a  social  estimate,  — considering  not  only  their  im- 
mense wealth,  but  the  great  population  of  serfs  on 
their  estates,  and  the  devoted  allegiance  of  these  serfs 
to  their  masters, — yet  this  nobility  is  in  politics  wholly 
without  influence,  and  is  subjected  to  a  constant 
espionage,  to  degrading  restraints,  and  often  to  cruel 
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and  hopeless  injustice.  The  modern  world,  equally 
with  the  ancient,  is  subjected  to  the  inevitable  law, 
that  its  political  agencies  cannot  be  more  numerous 
than  its  social  ones.  France  and  America  cannot 
have  aristocratical  government  by  creating  Houses  of 
Peers,  because  there  is  no  aristocracy  that  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  in  society.  In  the  very  same  way, 
when  in  a  little  Greek  state  no  nobles  of  ancient 
wealth  and  hereditary  consideration  existed, — or,  what 
was  commoner,  when  its  whole  nobility  had  disgraced 
itself  by  flagrant  misconduct,  aristocracy  went  down 
politically,  as  it  had  fallen  in  social  influence.  Now, 
that  the  size  of  these  republics  is  the  chief  point  of 
difference  (in  this  respect)  between  them  and  us,  ap- 
pears probable  farther  from  the  fact,  that  the  scanty  ac- 
quaintance which  we  have  with  the  larger  monarchies 
of  Egypt  and  India,  gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  such  want  of  catholicity  is  chargeable  on  them. 
The  king,  the  priests,  the  military,  certainly  had  their 
respective  influence.  Sometimes  one  might  be  pre- 
dominant, sometimes  another ;  but  that  all  exercised, 
more  or  less,  a  joint  authority  by  indirect  action,  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  Concerning  the  lower  castes  we 
know  nothing  positive  to  which  appeal  can  be  made ; 
but  their  influence  was  probably  only  social  and  in- 
direct, like  that  of  women.  It  cannot  have  been 
without  good  ground  that  Tacitus  spoke  of  mixed  go- 
vernments as  rare ;  but  then,  he  certainly  kept  his  eye 
chiefly  on  little  city-states. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  here  touched  on 
cannot  be  appreciated  by  a  slight  consideration.  It 
grows  upon  one  with  information  and  study.  In  fact, 
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it  may  be  made  an  axiom  in  Politics,  that  a  pure  con- 
stitution is  a  bad  one,  whether  it  be  Royal,  Priestly, 
Aristocratic  or  Democratic.  A  nation  may  be  in 
such  a  condition  that  it  cannot  (for  the  time)  have 
any  other  system  ;  but  unless  some  other  soon  grows 
up,  it  will  need  superhuman  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the 
executive  government  to  avoid  gross  tyranny.  Every 
class  in  social  life  is  liable  to  its  own  peculiar  ill- 
treatment  by  the  law,  arid  unless  it  has  its  own  poli- 
tical organ  of  expression  and  self-defence,  it  will 
scarcely  get  its  wrongs  redressed  ;  while,  if  this  be  an 
abiding  condition,  it  will  become  incurably  disaffected, 
and  by  reason  of  its  social  strength  a  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  constitution. 

VI.  Again,  there  is  a  signal  contrast  of  external 
circumstances  between  the  older  and  newer  state  of 
things  herein  ;  that  nearly  every  ancient  civilized  state 
looked  out  upon  a  barbarism  immeasurable  in  mass 
and  power ;  barbarism,  on  which  it  could  never  hope 
to  make  a  permanent  impression,  and  by  which  it 
might  well  fear  to  be  swallowed  up.  Persia,  India 
and  China  have  again  and  again  been  laid  prostrate 
by  the  attack  of  rude  Scythian  hordes.  The  arid 
wastes  of  Arabia  and  Africa  did  not  suffice  to  breed 
swarms  of  population  so  formidable  to  Egypt  as  those 
of  Tartary  and  Germany  were  to  Western  Asia  and 
to  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  ;  yet  a  Saracen 
invasion  once  proved  irresistible.  The  cultivated  and 
martial  Etrurians  of  Italy,  with  the  Alps  to  defend 
them,  were  unable,  we  know  not  distinctly  why,  to 
keep  back  the  Gaulish  savages.  Similar  inroads 
taught  Greece,  when  her  decline  was  already  begun, 
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the  dangerous  valour  and  formidable  numbers  of  these 
barbarians.  That  Greece  in  her  prime,  if  united^ 
could  easily  have  repelled  them,  is  beyond  a  doubt ; 
but  the  difficulty  with  small  States  always  has  been 
to  attain  unity  of  action,  when  no  one  of  the  leading 
powers  willingly  concedes  military  superiority  to  an- 
other. This  may  have  been  the  secret  of  Etruria's 
weakness.  Imperial  Rome  for  several  centuries  stood 
at  bay  against  the  Germans,  but  could  do  little  more  ; 
and  when  her  statesmen  had  begun  to  learn  the  vast 
extent  of  the  northern  people,  their  most  humane 
wish  was,  that  these  barbarians  would  learn  to  slay 
one  another;  a  spectacle  which  the  best-principled 
Romans  beheld  (when  it  happened)  with  undissem- 
bled  ecstasy.  A  civilized  power,  in  contact  with  bar- 
barism, of  necessity  must  either  call  out  its  agricultural 
industry  by  commerce,  or  undertake  the  expensive 
and  troublesome  task  of  subjugating  it.  But  the  Ro- 
man emperors  one  and  all  refused  to  trust  military 
commanders  with  forces  adequate  to  the  enterprize, 
and  the  Germans  were  not  easily  wooed  to  steady  indus- 
try. Sooner  or  later,  therefore,  it  appeared  inevitable 
that  the  savage  would  break  the  barriers  of  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  and  sweep  away  all  culture  before  him, 
since  civilized  man  had  proved  unable  to  carry  his 
influences  triumphantly  into  the  heart  of  barbarism. 

But  in  fact  little  or  no  good  to  the  history  of  the 
World  resulted  from  the  conquest  of  Britain  and  of 
Dacia  by  the  earlier  emperors,  against  the  advice  of 
Augustus.  They  were  indeed  so  much  taken  away 
from  the  strength  of  barbarism,  but  they  were  not 
much  added  to  the  strength  of  civilization.  Even  wild 
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animals  (says  the  Caledonian  orator  in  Tacitus)  if  you 
keep  them  caged  up  forget  their  courage.  The  Britons 
and  the  Dacians  were  not  merely  tamed,  they  were 
cowed  and  unmanned :  to  have  subdued  all  Germany 
in  this  way  would  have  been  useless,  nor  is  it  wonder- 
ful that  Trajan  did  not  attempt  it,  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  could  only  put  off  the  day  of  suffering.  Charle- 
magne at  length  undertook  the  problem  from  which 
Trajan  had  shrunk  ;  and  if  it  prospered  with  him,  it 
was  mainly  because  German  emperors  presently  suc- 
ceeded to  the  imperial  pretensions  of  Charlemagne, 
and  because  the  Christian  religion  came  in,  however 
roughly  and  compulsorily,  as  a  cement  between  the 
Saxons  and  more  settled  Europe.  From  Augustus  to 
Charlemagne  800  years  passed  before  Germany  was 
reclaimed  into  the  domain  of  law  and  system.  The 
next  great  gain  was  of  Poland  and  Southern  Russia. 
To  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  last  century,  we  owe  the 
introduction  of  the  whole  of  European  Russia  into  the 
number  of  agricultural  and  industrious  States ;  and 
under  the  recent  emperors  even  Siberia  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  settled  and  comparatively  civilized  popula- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  last  thousand  years  the 
same  grand  process  has  gone  on  in  Mongolia  to  an 
immense  extent.  The  conquerors  of  China  have  re- 
tained the  allegiance  of  their  own  primitive  people,  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  introduce  something  of  Chinese 
principle  among  them ;  and  the  limits  of  the  really 
roving  tribes  have  been  on  every  side  so  circumscribed, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  can  ever  again 
become  formidable  to  the  south.  Even  in  numbers 
they  must  always  henceforth  be  inferior  to  the  free 
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civilized  people ;  and  every  development  of  the  art  of 
war  throws  them  farther  and  farther  behind. 

VII.  We  have  another  contrast  to  observe  in  the 
number  of  great  States  which  have  simultaneously 
attained  a  robust  civilization ;  no  one  of  which  is  able 
to  establish  a  universal  dominion.  This  was  for  two 
or  three  centuries  a  cause  of  turbulent  yet  thriving 
progress  in  Greece,  till  at  last  a  larger  power  from 
without  most  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  swallowed 
them  all  up.  Some  of  late  have  dreaded  that  Russia, 
by  means  of  her  vast  Asiatic  resources,  would  one  day 
prove  a  Macedonia  to  Europe ;  but  the  period  when 
it  would  be  physically  possible  must  be  so  distant, 
that  before  it  arrives  the  political  feelings  of  Europe 
will  have  pervaded  Russia,  and  vast  intenial  changes 
have  affected  that  empire.  In  fact,  all  such  attempted 
analogies  overlook  very  important  points  of  diversity. 
The  differences  of  language  keep  up  a  much  more  en- 
during barrier  between  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
than  anything  which  divided  the  petty  States  of 
Greece,  and  place  in  us  a  far  more  fixed  and  insu- 
perable repugnance  to  foreign  rule.  The  magnitude 
again  of  the  countries  compared  is  so  unlike.  A  town 
consisting  of  20,000  free  citizens,  such  as  Athens, — 
which,  with  women,  children  and  slaves,  would  be 
less  than  Manchester, — may,  even  when  united  to  re- 
sist, be  kept  down  by  foreign  force  :  but  to  a  homo- 
geneous nation  of  20  or  30  millions,  we  may  boldly 
say,  this  can  never  happen ;  and  much  less  could  it 
occur  simultaneously  to  several  such  countries.  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany  will  ever  be  invincible 
by  strangers,  however  numerous  :  the  same  might  be 
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said  of  Italy  and  of  Spain,  if  they  could  attain  that 
real  centralization  of  feeling,  which  nothing  so  gene- 
rates as  foreign  invasion.  If  ever  again  Europe  is  to 
be  fused  into  one  political  whole,  it  will  not  be  as 
under  a  Roman  or  Russian  tyranny,  but  in  a  grand 
spontaneous  federation,  in  which  the  rights  and  free- 
dom of  the  members  will  be  secured,  and  all  danger 
of  intestine  war  removed.  To  the  contrary  of  all  this, 
in  ancient  times,  the  attempt  at  widespread  conquest 
was  unhappily  more  and  more  prosperous  as  time 
went  on.  A  succession  of  great  empires  is  displayed 
before  us, — Babylonian,  Median,  Persian,  Macedo- 
nian, Roman, — each  larger  than  the  preceding.  The 
last  had  swallowed  up  into  itself  the  whole  cultivation 
of  the  West ;  and  though  in  the  second  and  third 
century  after  Christ  it  was  touched  by  the  new  empire 
of  Persia,  which  became  formidable  to  it,  the  rivals 
were  too  distant  to  modify  one  another's  policy,  or 
indeed  to  be  spoken  of  as  coexisting  in  one  political 
world.  A  victim  of  Roman  tyranny  never  had  a  hope 
of  escaping  from  it  into  the  remote  Persia,  any  more 
than  into  the  barbarous  populations  which  girt  the 
empire,  north  and  south.  Under  despotism  thus  un- 
controlled, all  that  was  manly  and  noble,  all  genius 
and  all  the  highest  art,  with  love  of  country,  died 
away ;  the  resources  of  civilization  crumbled  into 
dust ;  and  when  the  barbarian  triumphed,  what  re- 
mained of  the  precious  fabric  fell  as  in  a  mass.  But 
the  long  night  of  ages  has  passed  away,  and  we  wake 
from  it  as  from  a  dream ;  we  behold  the  face  of 
Europe  in  far  more  than  its  ancient  beauty,  and 
flushed  with  a  new  youth  and  vigour.  Freedom, — 
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rightly  understood  as  the  prevalence  of  LAW  which 
prevents  man  from  trampling  on  man,  or  class  on 
class, — will  always  impart  the  highest  energy  to  the 
countries  in  which  it  is  established,  and  will  arm  them 
with  power  to  nourish  and  support  like  institutions 
among  their  neighbours. 

VIII.  Finally,  a  signal  contrast  to  antiquity  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  most  energetic  nations  are  be- 
coming most  attached  to  Peace.  All  populous  coun- 
tries which  have  hitherto  risen  to  greatness  have  be- 
come warlike  in  their  youthful  prime :  Europe  at 
least,  the  history  of  which  we  best  know,  has  abun- 
dantly displayed  this  propensity.  Ancient  nations, 
after  achieving  a  high  rank  for  themselves,  became 
peaceful,  as  much  from  exhaustion  and  decrepitude 
stealing  over  them,  as  from  any  moral  causes.  Roman 
emperors,  from  Augustus  and  Tiberius  downwards, 
dreaded  to  conquer,  lest  the  victorious  general  should 
become  too  powerful  for  them ;  and  suppressed  all 
heroism  in  their  people,  being  satisfied  with  discipline 
in  a  trained  soldiery.  Great  as  are  the  blessings  of 
Peace  while  it  lasts,  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  when 
established  by  armed  despotism,  it  enervates,  and  pre- 
pares the  way  for  helplessness  and  ruin.  In  the 
Bible  we  read  how  king  David  in  his  little  world 
erected  a  military  empire,  and  his  son  Solomon  used 
it  wisely  to  uphold  a  long-continued  peace ;  but  the 
end  of  it  was,  that  his  father's  veteran  army  had  no 
successors  like  them,  and  in  his  later  years  he  could 
barely  resist  the  attacks  of  petty  freebooting  chief- 
tains. So,  on  a  greater  scale,  the  long  peace  of  the 
Roman  Empire  under  Hadrian  and  the  two  Anto- 
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nines  was  a  prelude  to  weakness  and  suffering ;  but 
this  need  not  be  feared  by  free  nations  between  them- 
selves, least  of  all  by  those  which,  like  England,  of 
necessity  have  to  meet  the  brunt  of  barbarian  attack 
in  many  places.  Between  the  civilized  man  and  the 
savage,  war  has  hitherto  unhappily  proved  unavoid- 
able ;  but  the  evils  of  such  wars  are  not  serious  to  the 
human  race  at  large.  The  really  unnatural,  awfully 
pernicious,  and  inexcusable  wars  are  those  between 
industrious,  civilized  nations,  similar  in  habits  and 
feelings,  and  mutually  well-affected :  yet,  disgraceful 
to  say,  through  the  crimes  of  kings  and  statesmen 
such  nations  have  perpetually  been  brought  into  the 
most  deadly  conflict.  But  this,  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  thus  late  in  time  we  now  hope  to  see  changed. 
Principles  have  triumphed  in  England  which  will  shed 
blessing  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  By 
free,  and  therefore  extended,  COMMERCE  the  bands 
of  amity  between  nation  and  nation  will  be  multi- 
plied ;  interests  will  become  inextricably  entangled ; 
a  wound  given  in  Austria  will  cause  a  pang  in 
England ;  exhaustion  in  England  will  produce  faint- 
ness  in  Spain  and  Russia.  In  short,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  commerce  the  life-blood  of  nations  will  be  ?o 
variously  and  steadily  transmitted,  that  all  Europe, 
— yes,  and  America  too, — will  come  politically  to 
have  one  heart.  Shall  we  leave  out  America,  India 
or  even  China  from  our  estimate  ?  All-reaching  Com- 
merce touches  distant  regions  which  are  beyond  the 
grasp  of  politics.  And  when  the  same  pulses  of 
mutual  well-being  throb  in  all  parts  of  the  wave- 
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washed  or  steam-traversed  globe,  no  wickedness  of 
princes  and  no  madness  of  people  shall  be  able  to 
agitate  the  wide-enduring  Peace. 
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LECTURE  II. 


RELIGIOUS   CONTRASTS    OF  ANCIENT  AND   MODERN 
NATIONS. 

IN  my  former  Lecture  I  referred  to  various  points  in 
which  the  course  and  principles  of  Ancient  were  con- 
trasted to  those  of  Modern  History.  I  especially  in- 
sisted on  Slavery,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded  ;  on  the  vast  and  dangerous  mass  of  external 
Barbarism  in  ancient  times  ;  and  on  the  inability  then 
experienced  by  civilized  nations  to  resist  absorption 
into  what  have  been  called  Universal  Empires.  But 
there  is  now  to  be  dwelt  upon  another  perhaps  still 
more  important  contrast,  as  in  great  measure  the  root 
from  which  those  others  sprang  :  the  changes  of  Re- 
ligion. Politically  regarded,  Mohammedanism  in  or- 
der of  time  precedes  Christianity,  since  it  attained  its 
full  development  very  soon  after  its  first  promulgation, 
and  bore  its  ripest  fruits  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  after  the  Christian  sera ;  while  the  great  and 
permanent  results  of  Christianity,  as  a  political  reli- 
gion, unfolded  themselves  very  slowly,  and  their  steady 
onward  action  began  from  the  time  of  Charles  Martel. 
This  warrior,  grandfather  of  the  renowned  Charle- 
magne, at  the  head  of  the  Prankish  nation,  then  the 
mainstay  of  external  Christianity,  repelled  the  inva- 
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sion  of  the  Mohammedan  Moors  of  Spain  in  that  ex- 
traordinary series  of  obstinate  conflicts  which  are  col- 
lectively denominated  the  battle  of  Tours.  This  was 
in  the  year  A.D.  732  ;  and  it  marks  the  point  of  time, 
after  which  the  Arabian  religion  could  advance  no 
farther  in  Europe ;  while  it  is  really  the  mere  begin- 
ning of  the  wonderful  agency  by  which  Europe  has 
been  knit  into  a  Christendom.  I  shall  therefore  lay 
before  you  the  political  genius  and  tendencies,  1st, 
of  Paganism ;  2nd,  of  Mohammedanism  ;  and  3rdly, 
of  European  Christianity.  I  add  the  word  European, 
that  you  may  distinctly  see  that  my  business  is  not 
with  Theology,  but  with  History.  I  am  not  about  to 
treat  of  what  the  Christian  religion  ought  to  have 
been,  but  what  it  has  been ;  and  as  such,  State 
Churches  and  Wars  for  religion's  sake  are  as  much  a 
part  of  it  as  Brotherly  Love,  Tenderness  and  Humi- 
lity. 

I.  First,  as  to  PAGANISM.  This  word  undoubt- 
edly, if  it  include  all  religions  except  those  of  Moses, 
Jesus  and  Mohammed,  would  be  too  vague  to  verify 
any  but  negative  statements.  There  was  probably  as 
wide  a  contrast  between  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians and  Egyptians  as  between  that  of  the  French 
and  the  Hindoos.  But  there  are  special  circumstances 
to  be  explained,  which  in  the  present  retrospect  may 
allow  us  to  overlook  this.  Learned  men  have  re- 
marked two  leading  elements  in  the  ancient  religions 
(as  in  every  form  of  Christianity),  which  by  their  re- 
spective predominance  assign  to  each  its  chief  charac- 
teristics ; — rational  and  contemplative  meditation,  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  self-resignation  to  devotional  im- 
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pulse,  on  the  other.  Out  of  the  latter  principle  all 
high  enthusiasm,  all  power  of  self-sacrifice  for  God, 
and  all  national  religious  movements,  appear  to  spring ; 
yet  if  it  stand  alone,  unguided  by  a  colder  reason,  it 
is  the  parent  of  the  most  fanatical  superstitions,  and 
has  no  natural  or  close  connection  with  morality.  In 
the  ancient  world  the  national  religions  appear  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  unreasoning  part  of  the  mind,  and 
were  generally  capable  of  becoming  immoral.  No 
nation,  excepting  the  Jews,  is  so  free  from  this  charge 
as  the  Persians,  who  had  a  high  and  mystical,  perhaps 
almost  a  spiritual,  view  of  the  Supreme  Creator ;  and 
as  an  almost  inevitable  consequence, — when  they  clash- 
ed upon  Egyptian  ceremonialism,  where  a  fantastical 
and  symbolic  devotion  had  frozen  itself  into  grotesque 
and  bestial  forms, — the  Persians  appear  as  indignant 
and  violent  scorners  of  so  groveling  a  faith.  At  a 
much  later  time,  when  the  new  Persian  dynasty  of 
the  Sassanides  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Parthian 
Monarchy  (the  date  is  A.D.  226),  we  read  of  a  far 
more  systematic  persecution  of  idolatry  and  of  all 
foreign  religion  over  their  wide  dominions ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  this  was  only  one  part  of  the 
political  revolution,  and  was  a  mode  of  re-establishing 
the  Magian  Priesthood  in  the  possession  of  sacerdotal 
revenues  and  power.  At  any  rate,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  Egypt,  the  Persian  creed  scarcely  showed 
itself  in  the  political  arrangements  of  their  earlier  em- 
pire. The  great  Cyrus  worshiped  One  God,  Lord  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  dwelling  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands :  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  established  the 
rites  of  Ormuzd,  and  put  down  those  enacted  by  his 
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Median  predecessor :  yet  the  foreign  subjects  of  Per- 
sia do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  general  molested. 
Impure  ceremonies  under  the  name  and  patronage 
of  religion,  and  all  sorts  of  polytheistic  sacrifices  or 
mummery,  went  on  unchecked  at  Babylon,  Lydia  and 
Syria,  during  the  rule  of  the  great  Persian  monarch. 
In  so  far  therefore  the  peculiarity  of  the  Persian  reli- 
gion was  almost  confined  to  them  as  a  single  people, 
and  little  affected  the  great  historical  results,  with 
which  we  have  to  do. 

Neglecting  therefore  this  one  nation,  we  find  many 
elements  in  common  in  the  religion  of  the  most 
prominent  states  of  antiquity.  They  were  all  poly- 
theistic: Assyrian,  Syrian,  Phoenician,  Carthaginian, 
Egyptian,  Lydian,  Greek,  Roman ;  not  to  name  the 
remote  India,  where  two  religions,  Brahminism  and 
Buddhism,  already  contended.  In  this  common  po- 
lytheism there  was  a  great  diversity  of  debasement. 
Learned  Symbolism  had  predominated  in  Egypt,  and 
poetical  imagination  in  Greece;  and  had  variously 
modified  (it  would  seem)  notions  originally  fetish, — 
as  we  call  the  African  belief  of  the  divine  or  magical 
powers  of  material  things  or  brute  animals.  Hero- 
worship  was  a  later  growth  in  Greece.  Rome  had  in 
her  religion  greater  moral  purity,  yet  more  of  autho- 
ritative ceremonialism  and  deep-seated  unreasoning 
superstition.  Carthage  and  Phoenicia,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  an  unhappy  notoriety  for  the  cruel  rites 
of  Moloch.  But  after  all,  such  varieties  were  super- 
ficial, and  little  impeded  national  sympathies  and  easy 
mutual  toleration.  He  who  believed  in  twelve  prin- 
cipal deities  and  fifty  minor  or  local  ones,  found  it 
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easy  to  admit  that  in  other  countries  might  be  other 
tutelary  powers,  who  had  been  left  out  in  his  enume- 
ration. A  Greek  who  believed  that  his  principal  gods 
had  occasionally  metamorphosed  themselves  into  a 
bull,  a  horse,  or  a  bear,  felt  little  disposed  to  scorn 
Egyptian  extravagances,  however  inconvenient  or  ex- 
pensive he  might  judge  them.  As  all  these  religions 
were  ceremonial  and  eminently  external,  obtruding 
their  processions  or  dances  or  sacrifices  in  the  public 
streets,  markets  or  fields,  each  in  turn  needed  tolera- 
tion from  the  rest,  and  a  tacit  compact  was  univer- 
sally entered  into,  that  this  should  be  mutually  granted. 
With  this  was  connected  a  practical  disavowal  of  the 
spirit  of  Proselytism.  Each  religion  believed  itself  to 
be  the  best  for  its  own  people ;  but  with  the  amiable 
humility  of  childhood,  was  as  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  faith  of  other  nations  was  best  for  them.  Mutual 
repugnance  there  was  little  or  none,  but  a  great  deal 
of  mutual  credulity.  Nevertheless,  this  kind  of  to- 
leration by  no  means  gave  scope  for  free  inquiry  or 
progressive  amendment.  It  was  a  toleration  of  public 
religions  or  sects,  not  of  individuals;  nor  could  a 
thoughtful  man  notoriously  deviate  from  the  current 
belief, — whether  he  did  or  did  not  join  any  other  esta- 
blished system, — without  bringing  his  fortunes  and 
person  into  much  danger.  The  free  people  of  the 
most  literary  and  educated  state  of  Greece, — Athens, 
— were  as  susceptible  of  fanatical  frenzy  against  a 
misbelieving  citizen  as  any  mob  of  London  or  Edin- 
burgh. Moreover,  as  the  religion  of  those  times  was 
essentially  public  and  united  with  all  public  affairs,  it 
was  hard  for  a  philosophic  improver  of  his  country's 
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creed  to  avoid  hypocrisy  in  a  hundred  ways.  So  much 
I  have  said,  that  it  may  not  seem  as  though  that  to- 
leration which  alone  was  known  to  Paganism  was  at 
all  conducive  to  the  advance  of  truth.  In  point  of 
fact  it  was  consistent,  as  we  know,  with  the  most  cruel 
persecution  even  of  Judaism,  and  yet  more  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  professors  of  which  were  treated  by  the 
magistrate  as  undutiful  citizens,  for  refusing  to  con- 
form to  the  national  religion,  and  were  regarded  by 
the  vulgar  as  haters  of  mankind,  from  their  vehement 
repugnance  to  idolatrous  ceremonies.  In  Paganism 
therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  no  idea  of  such 
a  thing  as  choosing  and  loving  a  religion  "  for  the 
truth's  sake,"  nor  was  a  religious  conscience  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  make  men  in  general  understand  what 
could  be  meant  by  "  conscientious  opposition"  to  an 
established  religion.  A  similar  state  of  things  no 
doubt  has  very  often  recurred  in  the  more  stagnant 
parts  of  modern  communities.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Paganism  also  kept  mankind  split  up  in  their 
feeling  into  distinct  nations  and  tribes,  who  wor- 
shiped different  sets  of  gods  ;  nor  were  the  cases  few 
in  which  it  was  believed  that  worship  offered  by  a 
stranger  would  be  unlawful  and  wholly  unacceptable 
to  the  god.  The  Roman  patricians,  for  state-motives, 
carefully  fostered  the  belief, — which  the  plebeians  did 
not  venture  to  deny, — that  it  would  be  impious  for  a 
man  of  plebeian  clan  to  celebrate  patrician  ceremonies ; 
and  on  this  plea  they  long  resisted  intermarriage  with 
the  plebeians,  and  longer  still  kept  for  themselves  the 
greater  offices  of  state,  especially  the  various  priest- 
hoods. Even  in  Egypt,  where  a  homogeneous  popu- 
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lation  was  united  under  a  closely  organized  sacerdotal 
system,  every  diocese  had  its  peculiar  sacrifices  and 
different  sets  of  sacred  animals.  The  care  bestowed 
by  the  ancients  on  keeping  up  the  distinctness  of  local 
worships  had  probably  a  political  object :  like  our 
parochial  laws  of  settlement,  it  helped  to  sustain  the 
relation  of  every  man  to  his  own  parish  or  hundred. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  genius  of  Paganism  was 
adapted  to  disintegrate  mankind ;  to  represent  them 
as  of  many  origins,  with  no  community  of  blood  and 
no  proper  identity  of  religion ;  to  teach  that  a  man  is 
born  to  his  religion  and  has  no  duty  or  right  to  leave 
the  creed  and  worship  of  his  fathers ;  to  forbid  as 
impious  any  shrinking — even  from  gross  immoralities 
contained  in  the  national  creed  ;  and  thus  to  inculcate 
from  childhood  religious  stagnation  and  indifference. 
It  did  not  indeed  lead  to  religious  wars  ;  (for  those  in 
Greece  called  Sacred  were  really  wars  for  territory 
or  treasure ;)  but  by  implanting  the  belief  that  the 
differences  of  nations  were  inherent  in  their  origin, — 
that  they  had  no  gods  in  common,  and  scarcely  a 
common  nature, — it  caused  war  against  a  strange  peo- 
ple to  seem  almost  as  righteous  as  against  wild  ani- 
mals. In  the  opinion  of  Xenophon  or  Aristotle,  no 
injuries  from  Barbarians  were  needed  to  justify  Greeks 
in  invading  and  enslaving  them.  To  do  this  against 
oath  and  treaty  would  be  a  sin ;  but  a  Greek  who  had 
not  sworn  to  respect  the  life  and  property  of  an  inno- 
cent stranger,  retained  his  natural  right  to  plunder, 
enslave,  and,  if  occasion  required,  to  slay  him.  Nor 
was  this  a  mere  theory.  In  fact,  when  nations  called 
Christian  have  to  so  awful  an  extent  done  the  same, 
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against  the  precepts  of  their  religion,  no  one  will 
imagine  that  the  ancients,  who  had  no  such  restraint, 
were  more  merciful.  On  the  contrary,  in  their  high- 
est civilization,  the  unscrupulous  ferocity  of  their  war- 
fare was  scarcely  at  all  abated ;  nor  did  Judaism,  in 
the  calm  prospect  of  such  a  contingency,  pass  a  shadow 
of  censure  on  its  people  for  unprovoked  attack  and 
massacre  of  men  who  were  not  of  the  seven  devoted 
nations  of  Canaan,  and  who  did  not  live  on  the  soil 
guaranteed  to  Israel  hy  Jehovah.  (Deut.  xx.  15.) 

II.  To  turn  therefore  to  Mohammedanism:  we 
may  easily  he  too  severe  upon  it  for  its  wars  of  con- 
quest. Its  fanatical  impulse  to  subdue  or  proselyte 
unbelievers  was  unknown  to  the  Paganism  which  pre- 
ceded it ;  yet  the  same  Paganism  had  no  conscience 
against  wars  of  pure  ambition,  and  Judaism  afforded 
at  once  precept  and  example  for  purely  religious  con- 
quest and  extermination.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
creed  of  the  Arabian  prophet  had  various  marked 
contrasts  to  everything  which  has  preceded  it,  and 
hereby  has  wonderfully  influenced  all  the  empires  by 
which  it  has  been  professed. 

First :  although  men  of  repute  for  learning  or  holi- 
ness have  always  enjoyed  much  personal  consideration 
under  Mohammedan  governments,  yet  they  have  never 
formed  an  order  in  the  state,  and  only  in  matters 
purely  religious — where  they  have  the  support  of  the 
multitude — can  they  venture  to  resist  the  will  of  a 
sovereign  prince.  As,  hi  imperial  Rome,  the  emperor 
was  at  the  same  time  Chief  Pontiff,  so  has  an  Arab 
Khalif  or  a  Turkish  Sultan  always  been  eminently  the 
Head  of  their  Faith ;  and  in  this  sense  it  has  been 
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said  that  their  Church  is  swallowed  up  by  the  State. 
But  while  there  is  in  it  no  power  of  antagonism  be- 
tween the  civil  or  military  executive  and  the  purely 
religious  functionaries,  the  religious  principle  has  only 
the  more  domineered  over  the  political  constitution, 
so  dictating  its  forms,  that  between  Arab,  Moor,  Turk, 
Mogul,  or  even  Bornou  and  Begharmi  governments, 
— strangely  different  as  are  the  characters  of  the  na- 
tions,— there  is  wonderfully  little  political  difference 
to  strike  the  observer.  It  may  at  first  seem  para- 
doxical, that  the  same  religion  has  generally  given  rise 
to  the  most  intense  absoluteness  of  sovereignty  and  to 
an  almost  democratic  equality  of  persons ;  possibly 
this  may  be  a  result  of  its  essentially  military  com- 
plexion. In  a  camp  of  warriors,  united  by  religion 
and  the  hope  of  conquest,  the  social  feeling  is  that  of 
comrades  and  equals ;  but  this  is  tempered  by  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  the  military  chief,  in  whom 
is  vested  an  absolute  authority  even  over  the  lives  of 
his  fellows  and  equals.  Certain  it  is,  in  spite  of  the 
arbitrary  power  of  all  Mohammedan  potentates, — 
whether  their  authority  be  supreme  or  delegated, — 
there  reigns  through  the  nation  at  large  a  fraternizing 
or  indeed  a  levelling  spirit.  The  religion  is  intensely 
opposed  to  aristocratic  sentiment.  The  meanest  be- 
liever in  God  and  Mohammed  judges  himself  to  be 
fit  company  for  princes.  As  the  profession  of  the 
creed  of  Islam  is  that  which  alone  gives  glory  to  na- 
tions, and  is  supposed  to  draw  after  it  worldly  su- 
premacy ;  it  was  perhaps  a  necessary  inference  that 
the  poor  have  as  much  to  glory  in  as  the  rich. 

In  so  far  Mohammedanism  may  have  much  in  com- 
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mon  with  theoretic  Christianity ;  but,  in  direct  con- 
trast, it  has  given  a  sanction  to  a  practice  destructive 
of  all  fixed  aristocracy  ;  I  mean,  the  marriage  of  many 
wives.  The  practice  of  the  prophet  himself,  who  by 
dispensation  was  allowed  an  unusual  number,  has 
been  fruitful  of  sacred  traditional  precepts,  the  general 
result  of  which  is  to  make  it  an  axiom,  that  the  sole 
use  of  women  is  to  give  birth  to  men ;  and  he  who 
turns  a  barren  woman  into  an  honourable  mother  of 
a  family,  is  alledged  by  learned  men  to  perform  a  great 
act  of  virtue.  Thus  polygamy  is  inculcated  as  a 
positive  duty  on  all  whose  wealth  enables  them  to  rear 
more  than  one  family ;  and  no  man,  however  poor, 
in  marrying  one  woman,  is  understood  to  engage 
himself  to  her  singly.  The  Jewish  law  also  per- 
mitted polygamy  in  the  nation  at  large ;  but  through 
causes  which  it  might  be  hazardous  here  to  lay  down 
dogmatically,  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  mono- 
gamy established  itself  as  the  national  principle.  No 
working  out  of  a  lower  into  a  higher  state  could  be 
expected  in  Mohammedanism,  considering  the  prac- 
tice of  their  prophet ;  and  I  know  no  other  reason 
which  can  so  plausibly  be  given  for  the  flat  uniformity 
of  Mohammedan  society  as  their  pernicious  polygamy. 
It  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  wealthy ;  yet  it  affects 
the  poor.  After  it  is  drawn  a  jealousy  and  contempt 
of  the  female  sex,  and  the  fashion  of  secluding  them  ; 
a  fashion  which  pervades  all  classes  of  society.  But 
it  is  not  my  present  business  to  follow  out  all  the 
moral  results  of  it,  on  the  education,  first  of  mothers, 
then  on  their  children.  It  is  enough  here  to  observe 
how  destructive  it  is  to  aristocracy.  This  tendency 
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may  be  equally  remarked  in  the  Chinese  and  Tartar 
nations,  who  all  practise  polygamy.  The  paternal 
fortune  is  not  indeed  shared  equally  among  all  the 
children ;  yet  natural  feeling  as  well  as  religion  for- 
bids the  total  neglect  of  any ;  and  the  favourite  son 
at  most  has  but  a  fraction  of  his  father's  wealth.  So 
far  the  system  acts  against  any  custom  of  primogeni- 
ture ;  but  that  is  not  the  worst  part  of  it.  Among 
the  children  of  different  mothers  positive  enmities  are 
of  the  commonest  occurrence,  which  tear  great  houses 
to  pieces.  Each  of  the  wives  tries  to  keep  a  separate 
hoard  unknown  to  her  husband,  partly  for  fear  she 
should  ever  be  divorced,  partly  to  bestow  on  her  own 
children ;  and  as  each  is  busy  to  get  for  her  own  part 
of  the  family  as  large  a  portion  as  the  father  will  give, 
a  violent  rivalry  of  the  half-brothers  is  exceedingly 
common.  We  see  as  it  were  a  type  of  this  in  the  two 
wives  of  Abraham.  No  sooner  is  Isaac  born  than 
Sarah  is  enraged  against  Ishmael,  and  drives  him 
away  with  his  mother  to  perish  in  the  desart.  Ac- 
cordingly the  great  families  of  Mohammedan  com- 
munities do  not  become  as  it  were  riveted  in  the  soil, 
and  assume  the  form  of  an  order  hi  the  state.  The 
monarch  finds  no  formidable  resistance  to  his  power 
in  the  nobles ;  and  the  mass  of  a  community,  without 
a  nobility  to  head  it,  can  never  set  up  constitutional 
checks  against  despotism,  or  learn  the  art  of  self- 
government.  Thus  aristocracy  is  undermined  and 
despotism  perpetuated.  Even  into  the  harems  of  the 
sovereign  and  of  his  viceroys,  women  of  low  birth 
but  natural  beauty  are  constantly  introduced.  No 
great  man  is  degraded  by  marrying  a  low-born  wife, 
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and  thousands  of  obscure  persons  can  boast  that  they 
are  uncles,  first  cousins,  or  grandfathers  to  princes. 
Such  are  the  levelling,  if  not  strictly  democratic, 
influences  which  Islam  possesses  beyond  Christen- 
dom. 

As  regards  foreign  nations,  the  Moslem  wars  were 
tempered  by  the  principle  of  proselytism,  unknown 
to  Paganism.  If  Chaldean  horsemen  or  Roman  in- 
fantry laid  prostrate  a  people's  liberties,  the  con- 
quered had  nothing  left  but  to  crouch  and  suffer ; 
but  if  Saracens  or  Moors  were  the  invaders,  they  had 
but  to  adopt  the  new  religion,  and  they  at  once  be- 
came the  equals  of  their  conquerors  and  valued  mem- 
bers of  the  ruling  body.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  these  conversions  were  merely  hypocritical,  or 
made  with  great  difficulty.  At  least  two  great  and 
victorious  Turkish  nations  voluntarily  put  off  their 
Paganism  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the  Mohammedan 
nations  whom  they  had  vanquished ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  an  enthusiastic  contagion  often  im- 
pelled numbers  of  a  conquered  people  to  do  the  same. 
Thus  the  old  political  barrier  between  nations,  which 
Paganism  had  set  up,  was  effectually  levelled.  Tribes 
of  most  diverse  blood  and  tendencies  coalesced,  and 
often  assumed  so  uniform  a  genius  as  may  amaze  the 
distant  beholder.  The  benefit  of  this  fusion  of  na- 
tions is  nevertheless  a  very  doubtful  one.  Its  advan- 
tages are  most  plausible  in  a  continent  like  Africa, 
where  the  Negro  nations  gain  a  decided  moral  and 
political  elevation  as  soon  as  they  adopt  the  creed  of 
the  Moslem,  and  where  the  war-fever  of  Mohamme- 
danism may  at  length  consume  its  own  fuel  by  pros- 
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elyting  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent.  The 
Pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  on  which  this  religion  lays  so 
much  stress,  have  had  a  political  effect  to  which  no- 
thing in  antiquity  is  similar,  except  perhaps  on  a 
small  scale  the  public  games  of  Greece.  Every  good 
Moslem,  male  or  female,  ought,  if  possible,  to  visit 
the  sacred  city  once-,  and  as  this  precept  is  in  the 
course  of  every  generation  obeyed  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  the  meeting  of  so  many  pilgrims  from  the 
extreme  east  and  west  keeps  up  an  intimate  feeling 
of  unity  between  all  the  nations  which  profess  that 
faith.  Out  of  this  rises  the  idea  of  Islam,  or  the 
country  of  the  saved,  analogous  to  that  of  Christen- 
dom. But  no  close  international  relations  between 
the  different  Mohammedans  has  resulted,  to  compare 
to  those  of  Christendom :  partly,  because  despotic 
monarchies  based  on  polygamy  do  not  easily  sustain 
any  fixed  policy;  partly,  because  these  countries 
form  a  chain  stretching  east  and  west,  and  lie  too 
distant  from  one  another  to  act  collectively. 

Among  the  stricter  Mohammedans,  as  the  Otto- 
man Turks,  sculpture  and  painting  of  the  human 
form  are  forbidden,  as  tending  to  idolatry,  or  as  a 
rivalry  of  creative  power ;  but  all  other  painting  and 
architecture  is  freely  cultivated.  On  science  no  re- 
striction is  laid ;  but  in  literature  their  religious  scru- 
ples have  forbidden  them  to  imbibe  the  quickening 
genius  of  the  Greeks ;  and  from  this  cause,  joined 
with  the  monotony  of  their  own  political  experience, 
there  is  (I  believe)  much  matter-of-fact  barrenness  in 
their  best  prose  writings.  It  is  probable  also  that  a 
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slavish  admiration  of  their  sacred  book,  the  Koran, 
which  is  held  to  be  a  model  and  miracle  of  literary 
beauty,  has  done  much  to  damp  the  energy  of  natural 
talent. 

III.  But  I  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  the  political 
influences  of  Mohammedanism^  and  it  is  time  to  ad- 
vert to  those  of  Christianity.  The  first  remarkable 
feature  in  the  history  of  Middle- Age  Europe,  is,  that 
an  organized  religious  community,  possessing  far  more 
literary  knowledge  than  any  order  of  men  among  the 
nations  which  it  sought  to  influence,  pervaded  them 
all,  and  struggled  everywhere  to  control  the  military 
and  civil  power.  Although  in  various  parts  the 
Bishops  and  Abbots  were  actual  princes,  at  the  head 
of  no  inconsiderable  force  of  warriors,  yet  the  Church 
as  a  whole  was  an  wwarmed  power,  confronting  armed 
men  by  moral  influences,  by  superstition,  by  craft  and 
intrigue.  In  a  barbarous  stage  of  human  nature, 
craft  and  wisdom  generally  coexist  in  the  same  indi- 
viduals ;  much  less  must  we  expect  to  see  them  dis- 
entangled in  a  corporation ;  and  we  shall  generally 
be  right  in  wishing  success  to  the  men  of  cunning 
rather  than  to  the  men  of  violence.  The  former,  in 
fact,  wield  the  best  moral  powers  which  the  society 
possesses  ;  and  however  alloyed  with  evil  their  ascen- 
dency may  be,  it  has  in  it  the  elements  of  future  im- 
provement. In  Mohammedanism,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  power  of  the  ecclesiastic  has  never  sufficed  to 
curb  or  withstand  that  of  the  military  leader,  while 
in  modern  European  history  the  opposite  phsenome- 
non  is  the  most  characteristic  feature.  And  why  has 
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this  been  ?  If  not  the  only,  yet  perhaps  the  chief 
reason  is  found  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  martial  na- 
tions, as  contrasted  with  the  unity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system.  The  centralization  of  church  authority  in 
Rome  was  already  far  advanced  when  civil  govern- 
ment was  in  chaos  and  military  chieftains  numerous. 
Much  of  the  actual  progress  of  events  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  position  of  Charlemagne  and  his  imme- 
diate ancestors,  who,  having  been  only  Mayors  of  the 
Palace  to  the  French  king,  usurped  the  royal  power, 
and  obtained  a  sanction  for  it  from  Rome  and  the 
Pope ;  two  names,  of  which  each  singly  had  weight 
with  vulgar  ears.  The  great  Charles  himself  was 
crowned  in  Rome  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lom- 
bards by  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Father ;  and  the 
secure  possession  of  so  large  a  part  of  Italy  as  the 
temporal  dominion  of  the  Papal  See,  is  (to  this  day) 
due  to  the  favour  of  Charlemagne.  Thus  in  Europe 
the  spiritual  power  gained  a  firm  temporal  and  inde- 
pendent basis  in  the  south,  while  it  was  preaching, 
teaching  or  intriguing  to  establish  itself  in  the  north. 
If  national  churches,  such  as  the  Reformation  set  up, 
had  gained  existence  four  or  five  centuries  earlier, 
the  Church  would  everywhere  have  become  the  mere 
tool  of  the  Crown ;  and  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be,  whether  it  is  a  change  for  the  better, 
that  in  these  later  times  the  clergy  of  Protestant 
countries  have  shown  such  subservience  to  the  State, 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  it  would  have 
been  for  the  worse  at  an  earlier  period.  But  a  king 
of  England  or  France,  or  an  emperor  of  Germany, 
who  fell  into  conflict  with  one  of  his  bishops,  soon 
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found  to  his  inconvenience  that  the  bishop  was  counte- 
nanced by  the  Pope,  and  that  the  Pope's  name  car- 
ried with  it  the  support  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  every- 
where, and  that  their  influence  brought  against  him 
the  feelings  and  the  weapons  of  many  a  baron  and 
duke,  or  even  of  kings.  Thus,  although  the  spiritual 
power  was  in  each  separate  state  weaker  than  the 
military,  yet,  since  the  former  was  fixed  in  a  centre 
out  of  reach,  and  occupied  exclusively  by  the  spiritual 
authority,  neither  of  the  two  combatants  could  anni- 
hilate the  other's  agency  or  appropriate  it  as  his  own. 
This  is  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
distinguishing  them  alike  from  Mohammedanism  and 
from  the  earlier  Pagan  systems. 

One  immediate  and  marked  result  of  the  early  fixed 
independence  of  the  Church,  was,  the  giving  honour 
to  civil  as  opposed  to  military  employment ;  and  in 
no  small  degree,  honour  to  industry.  Mohammedan- 
ism honoured  war,  and  so  also  did  Paganism,  where- 
ever  the  sacerdotal  power  was  prostrate  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  military  ;  and  this  includes  the  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  world ;  but  policy  led  the  Romish 
clergy,  down  to  a  certain  {era,  generally  to  foster  peace. 
Doubtless  the  Christian  religion  is  emphatically  op- 
posed to  war,  in  our  estimation  ;  but  so  it  is  to  priestly 
pride,  ambition,  pomp  and  domineering :  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  the  priests  of  those  days  would  have  dis- 
covered war  to  be  unchristian,  unless  they  had  also 
found  it  to  be  adverse  to  their  own  interests.  A  fero- 
cious crusade  against  heretics  was  applauded  by  them  ; 
and  so  were  all  other  wars  that  tended  to  aggrandize 
the  ecclesiastical  order.  Every  corporation  is  apt  to 
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be  led  on  by  its  own  instinct  towards  its  peculiar  ends, 
nor  was  the  Church  of  those  days  an  exception ;  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  whole  life  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  interests  of  that  one  corporation,  (at  least 
after  celibacy  had  been  enforced  on  the  clergy,)  they 
most  emphatically  illustrated  the  general  principle. 
Their  whole  position  however  was  that  of  civilians ; 
and  in  ordinary  circumstances  they  had  everything 
to  fear  from  tumult  and  violent  conflict,  especially 
from  private  and  intestine  war ;  against  which  they 
exerted  themselves  with  great  success.  Moreover,  in 
consequence  of  the  strength  of  the  clergy,  the  power 
of  civilians  rose  high  in  the  State  at  a  far  earlier 
period  of  national  development  than  in  the  communi- 
ties of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  is  probably  a  benefit 
which  Europe  has  enjoyed  in  common  with  Sacerdotal 
States  in  general ;  but  we  know  too  little  of  the  history 
of  these  to  venture  to  assert  it  as  a  fact. 

More  importance  still  may  be  attached  to  this  early 
rise  of  civilians,  (by  which,  I  here  mean,  of  political 
churchmen,)  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  came 
from  the  middle,  and  a  few  from  the  lower,  ranks  of 
life.  The  Church  has  been  called  "  the  ladder  for 
low-born  men"  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  in  this  way 
it  was  probably  the  better  fitted  to  thwart  the  pecu- 
liar evil  tendencies  of  selfish  hereditary  power.  But 
to  attempt  any  details  would  be  beyond  my  subject. 
Even  since  the  Reformation, — alike  in  Protestant  and 
in  Catholic  countries, — the  remarkable  contest  of 
Church  and  State,  wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  to  the  Mohammedans,  continues  to  go  on. 
Though  in  theory  the  Church  is  thoroughly  depen- 
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dent  on  the  State  among  ourselves,  in  fact  it  is  a  se- 
parate organization  exercising  influences  of  its  own 
and  having  interests  of  its  own ;  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  it  forms  an  interior  element  of  society  which 
of  necessity  possesses  much  political  weight. 

Other  influences  of  Christianity  have  been  identical 
with  those  of  Mohammedanism,  yet  need  to  be  con- 
cisely repeated.  It  is  decidedly  antagonistic  to  all 
idea  of  Favoured  Races,  and  by  inculcating  the  spiritual 
equality  of  all  men, — the  equal  worth  of  all  human 
souls, — it  has,  in  these  later  ages  and  when  favour- 
ably circumstanced,  acted  beneficially  against  Slavery. 
In  fact  it  would  seem,  (paradoxical  as  this  may  sound,) 
that  by  being  more  merciless  than  Mohammedanism, 
it  prepared  the  way  for  more  merciful  feelings.  The 
Moslem  prophet  was  not  so  intolerant  as  Christian 
princes  and  priests.  He  demanded  conversion  or  tri- 
bute ;  he  did  not  slay  or  expatriate  such  Christians  and 
Jews  as  refused  conformity  to  his  religion,  but  kept 
them  in  a  state  of  degradation ;  and  while  forbidding 
the  enslavement  of  believers,  sanctioned  that  of  unbe- 
lievers. Hence  slavery  gained  a  fixed  place  in  the 
Mohammedan  social  life,  especially  in  the  harems  of 
their  grandees.  But  Christian  princes,  as  Charle- 
magne to  the  Pagan  Saxons,  offered  no  alternative  but 
baptism  or  death.  Christian  youths  had  received  to- 
leration and  enjoyed  scientific  instruction  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Spain  under  its  Moslem  dynasty ;  yet  when 
Christian  powers  gained  the  ascendency,  the  Moors 
were  cruelly  treated  and  at  length  exterminated. 
Having  thus  violently  weeded  up  all  foreign  religion 
from  Europe  (except  Judaism),  the  Church  com- 
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manded  men  to  embrace  one  another  as  fellow-chris- 
tians.  The  laws  of  the  land,  as  made  or  administered 
by  the  clergy,  proclaimed  the  equality  of  all  men  at 
the  bar  of  justice.  The  peasantry  being  Christian, 
no  excuse  remained,  such  as  their  Paganism  would 
have  afforded,  for  perpetuating  their  bondage :  slavery 
was  gradually  undermined,  and  (other  circumstances 
assisting,  which  cannot  here  be  detailed)  it  vanished 
by  a  peaceful  and  unobserved  revolution.  Thus  whole 
nations  grew  up  without  the  sight  of  bondsmen  and 
bondswomen,  and  learned  to  consider  the  very  idea 
shocking  and  atrocious.  The  only  degraded  race  per- 
mitted to  live  in  Christendom,  was,  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation; whose  treatment  was  indeed  scandalous, — 
more  scandalous,  and  perhaps  less  merciful,  than  if 
they  had  been,  once  for  all  and  effectually,  massacred. 
Their  habits  of  life  however  confined  them  to  the 
towns,  their  numbers  did  not  compare  with  those  of 
the  Christians,  and  no  circumstances  arose  which 
could  have  suggested  turning  them  into  domestic  or 
predial  slaves.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  general 
doctrine  pervading  Christianity  that  all  men  are 
equal,  was  in  practice  confined  to  all  who  became 
Christians;  and  the  Jews  were  exempted  from  the 
benefit  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  exception  is  too  small 
to  affect  the  history  of  Europe ;  the  Jews  were  always 
counted  as  foreigners,  unrecognized  by  the  constitu- 
tion :  and  hi  a  broad  view  we  may  say,  that  no  di- 
stinction of  men  into  Favoured  and  Degraded  Races, 
interior  to  each  state,  was  able  to  establish  itself  in 
the  Middle  Age  of  Christendom. 

Once  more :  the  religion  which  had  its  centre  in 
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Rome  not  only  defended  and  upheld  each  separate 
ecclesiastical  body  against  the  neighbouring  violence 
of  military  chiefs,  but  to  a  great  degree  cemented  Eu- 
rope, or  rather  Christendom,  into  a  single  political 
whole ;  of  which  we  see  a  type  on  a  small  scale  in  an- 
cient times,  in  the  contrast  of  Greece  to  Barbaria,  that 
is,  to  all  the  world  besides.  The  first  great  occasion 
on  which  the  conscious  unity  of  Christendom  displayed 
itself,  was,  the  Crusade  to  avenge  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
from  the  Turks  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  This  was 
stirred  up  by  fanaticism,  but  it  was  probably  fostered 
by  policy.  The  See  of  Rome  had  not  forgotten,  if 
Europe  had,  how  deadly  and  dangerous  a  war  Charles 
Martel  and  the  Franks  had  had  to  wage  against  the 
Moors  from  Spain.  A  new  and  redoubtable  nation, 
the  Seljuk  Turks,  had  now  appeared  on  the  confines 
of  Europe  as  a  fresh  champion  of  the  Mohammedan 
creed :  and  it  is  not  attributing  too  much  foresight  or 
too  sagacious  policy  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  believe, 
that  they  wished  to  stop  and  put  down  the  Turkish 
power  before  it  should  come  too  near.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  such  was  the  result.  The  might  of  the  Selju- 
kians  was  crippled  on  the  plains  of  Palestine,  and  did 
not  ultimately  reach  Europe.  A  century  or  two  later, 
when  the  Tartar  successors  of  Jenghis  Khan  had  ra- 
vaged Hungary,  the  Pope  endeavoured  to  stir  up  all 
Europe  to  oppose  them;  but  as  the  enemy  did  not 
reappear  and  his  home  was  too  distant  to  assail,  no- 
thing was  done  further  than  to  send  Papal  Embassies 
into  the  remotest  East.  A  large  portion  of  Christen- 
dom which  disowned  the  religious  pretensions  of  Rome 
was  afterwards  subdued  by- another  Turkish  tribe, — 
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the  Ottomans  or  Osmdnlies ;  but  Romish  Christendom 
remained  untouched :  Poland,  Germany  and  Hungary 
saved  her  from  the  later  Turks,  even  during  the  schism 
of  the  Reformation,  as  the  Franks  had  saved  her  from 
the  Moors.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  to  the 
Romish  Church  we  have  been  largely  indebted  for  that 
union  between  European  nations,  without  which  Mo- 
hammedanism might  perhaps  not  have  been  repelled. 
I  state  this  as  probable,  not  at  all  as  certain.  A  new 
conquest  would  in  any  case  have  been  most  disastrous  : 
but  when  we  see  in  every  Moslem  country  polygamy, 
military  tyranny,  stagnation  and  decay,  and  the  feeble 
state  of  the  coexisting  Christianity,  no  price  may  seem 
too  great  to  have  paid  for  our  escape. 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  earlier 
half  of  Modern  History,  in  its  religious  contrasts  to 
the  Ancient :  but  with  the  Reformation  a  new  sera 
opens.  A  great  cleft  was  made  in  the  ecclesiastical 
power :  hi  all  the  Protestant  countries  except  Scotland 
the  Church  fell  at  once  into  dependence  on  the  State, 
which  swallowed  up  its  external  and  constitutional  in- 
fluences as  completely  as  in  old  Rome  or  in  Moham- 
medanism. It  remains  to  ask,  is  there  nothing  new, 
introduced  by  Protestantism,  through  which  we  are 
put  in  contrast  to  ancient  times  ? 

Undoubtedly  an  eminently  important  principle,  de- 
stined to  influence  the  world  to  remote  ages,  has  for 
the  first  time  been  forced  forward  into  public  law  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Protestantism  ;  and  that  is,  the 
right  of  individual  conscience.  This,  as  I  have  said, 
\tas  unknown  and  unthought  of  by  antiquity.  It  was 
disowned  by  Jew  and  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman. 
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It  obtained  very  partial  admission  with  Mohamme- 
dans, but  was  utterly  denied  by  Romish  divinity  and 
by  European  practice.  Nay,  it  was  long  refused  and 
deprecated  by  leading  Reformers, — men  who  above  all 
others  needed  toleration  themselves.  It  is  not  won- 
derful then  that  in  no  country  have  the  rights  of  con- 
science been  established  by  the  influence  of  pure  rea- 
soning, or  of  pure  Christianity :  but  the  details  are 
sufficiently  important  to  enlarge  upon. 

Many  eminent  men, — whose  position  would  natu- 
rally have  made  them  zealous  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science,— have  nevertheless  shrunk  from  avowing 
those  rights  without  qualifications  which  reduce  them 
to  a  nullity.  Not  merely  Romanists,  nor  merely  Pro- 
testants born,  but  those  who  have  actually  seceded 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other,  have  deprecated  to- 
leration :  and  not  only  when  they  have  been  in  the 
ascendant  and  armed  with  power,  but  some  of  them 
even  when  subjected  to  its  caprices  and  cruelties. 
What  can  be  the  explanation  of  such  a  phenomenon  ? 
"Would  it  not  seem,  as  if,  after  all,  the  doctrine  of 
Toleration  cannot  be  so  clear  as  we  think,  in  the  Bible, 
which  these  men  took  as  their  supreme  Rule?  In 
part,  I  believe,  this  must  be  conceded.  The  doctrine 
is  clear  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  not  clear  in  the 
Old :  on  the  contrary,  Persecution  of  the  most  un- 
flinching kind  is  fully  justified, — enacted,  commanded 
and  practised — in  the  Old  Testament.  The  men  who 
looked  on  the  whole  book  as  of  equal  authority,  and 
equally  addressed  to  ourselves,  would  of  necessity  be 
embarrassed  by  this  circumstance ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
see,  in  the  Scriptural  quotations  made  by  the  Puri- 
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tans,  when  in  their  most  warlike  and  persecuting 
mood,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  the  real  strong- 
hold of  this  doctrine.  Those  who  wished  to  disen- 
tangle themselves  from  this  part  of  Scripture  found 
that  they  were  then  in  danger  of  losing  all  authority 
for  Church  Establishments,  National  Religion  and 
Sabbatical  observances.  This  hindered  them  from  en- 
tirely disowning  the  obligation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  nobody  thought  of  observing 
circumcision  and  the  Levitical  law,  every  one  drew 
a  line  of  his  own,  to  mark  off  how  much  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  obligatory  and  how  much  was  not. 
But  as  each  man  drew  the  line  differently,  the  Bible 
failed  of  being  an  arbiter  in  the  important  strife.  A 
few  despised  sects  indeed  disowned  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament  over  Christians  in  toto ;  but  they 
merely  encountered  persecution  themselves,  and  could 
nowhere  avail  to  establish  New-Testament  toleration. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  battle  was  fought  out  with 
weapons  of  war ;  both  on  the  great  field  of  Europe 
and  in  the  bosom  of  the  greatest  Protestant  commu- 
nity. Here  is  another  striking  phsenomenon,  found 
indeed  in  Mohammedanism  as  in  Christian  Europe, 
but  unknown  to  the  general  course  of  Ancient  History 
— religious  wars.  I  have  already  named  the  war  of 
Charlemagne  against  the  Pagan  Saxons,  and  the  Cru- 
sades of  Jerusalem  against  Turks  and  Saracens,  as  of 
this  character.  The  atrocious  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses  was  however  the  first  war  of  the  kind 
within  Christendom  itself;  and  dreadful  as  it  was,  it 
was  but  the  beginning  of  horrors.  The  heretics  as- 
sailed were  numerous  enough  to  be  called  a  nation, 
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yet  not  strong  enough  to  retaliate  prolonged  misery 
on  their  assailants.  The  first  outbreak  of  Protestant 
warfare  was  that  of  Ziska,  the  blind  Bohemian  ge- 
neral, which  in  five  years  of  victory  displayed  what 
the  new  enthusiasm  could  do.  This  was  A.D.  1420- 
1424.  It  was  imitated  by  the  league  of  Smalkalde 
against  the  emperor  Charles  a  century  later;  but 
through  the  extreme  forbearance  and  gentleness  of 
the  Protestant  leader  their  resistance  was  neither  bloody 
nor  successful.  Not  long  after  followed  the  whole- 
sale executions  by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  the  deadly  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in  Holland, 
in  comparison  to  which  the  much-celebrated  deeds  of 
our  "  bloody  Queen  Mary  "  were  but  a  trifle.  When 
Holland  had  established  her  independence,  a  new  war 
of  religion  broke  out  in  Sweden,  where  also  Protest- 
antism triumphed ;  and  another  between  England  and 
Spain,  in  which  the  well-known  Armada  was  destroyed. 
Meanwhile  there  was  long-continued  civil  war  in 
France,  turning  upon  religious  questions  :  nor  in  fact 
did  the  Huguenot  (or  Protestant)  contests  terminate 
there  till  much  later.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Germany  became  convulsed  by  the  great  commo- 
tion called  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  which  the  great 
and  good  king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  came 
to  aid  the  Protestant  cause.  By  this  prolonged  con- 
flict, the  horrors  of  which  have  scarcely  been  paralleled 
in  modern  European  history,  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Germany  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed. 
The  country  was  so  laid  waste  and  the  sources  of  its 
material  civilization  so  impaired,  that  for  another 
century  it  did  not  recover  itself,  and  perhaps  still 
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feels  the  effects.  But  as  this  was  the  fiercest  and 
longest  continued  struggle,  so  was  it  the  last  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  terminated  with  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  in  the  year  1648  A.D.  :  the  Protestant 
churches  gained  toleration  and  establishment ;  and 
from  that  time  religion  ceased  to  be  a  cause  or  pre- 
tence of  European  war,  or  a  mainspring  of  European 
politics. 

But  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  quarrel  had 
taken  a  different  form.  Through  peculiar  and  un- 
foreseen causes,  Protestantism  easily  triumphed  on  the 
English  throne,  and  in  its  episcopal  form  commenced 
the  persecution  of  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians 
and  Puritans.  The  more  extreme  form  of  Protest- 
antism was  not  strong  enough  for  public  and  armed 
combat  at  so  early  a  time :  hence  the  clash  of  reli- 
gious war  began  in  England  and  Scotland  when  it 
was  ceasing  in  Germany ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Catholic  James  II.  from  the  throne 
by  the  united  Protestant  feeling  of  all  England,  that 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  became  so  far  reconciled, 
as  led  to  a  public  Act  of  Toleration ;  an  Act,  which, 
though  in  many  respects  incomplete,  had  the  germ  of 
a  fruitful  and  universal  principle. 

There  is  nevertheless  a  difference  between  the  Tole- 
ration won  by  arms  on  the  Continent,  and  that  which 
little  by  little  has  been  wrung  out  of  authority  in 
England.  The  former  was  gained  for  existing  com- 
munities of  Christians,  not  for  individuals  ;  the  latter 
shelters  future  possible  communities,  and  any  eccen- 
tric person.  Moreover,  the  latter  has  in  it  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  new  and  greater  political  change  (the  good 
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or  evil  of  which  I  do  not  now  discuss), — the  separating 
of  the  Church  from  the  State,  which  here  needs  your 
attention. 

The  earlier  contest  between  Romanism  and  Pro- 
testantism was  conducted  under  princes  and  sovereigns 
as  the  leaders  on  both  sides  ;  and  where  the  Protestants 
succeeded,  their  prince  was  generally  enabled  to  re- 
serve for  himself,  or  for  the  State,  so  large  a  share  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  that  the  individuals  after  all  had 
little  freedom  of  conscience.  In  fact  this  happened 
even  in  the  republic  of  Geneva,  where  there  was  no 
prince ;  which  distinctly  shows  that  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Reformation  was  more  for  national  free- 
dom from  Rome  than  for  individual  rights  of  belief 
and  worship.  But  the  second  stage  of  the  conflict 
came  on  in  England,  when  the  body  known  among  us 
as  the  INDEPENDENTS  became  numerous.  Politically, 
their  great  representative  was  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and 
though  he  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  their  funda- 
mental and  peculiar  tenet,  yet  from  that  day  onward 
it  has  been  secretly  working  itself  into  English  policy. 
The  first  thing  permanently  gained  was  Toleration 
without  Establishment.  This  was,  in  so  far,  a  sepa- 
rating of  Church  and  State  ;  in  which  respect  the 
course  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  has  differed  in  England 
from  that  of  the  Continent.  The  German  States  gave 
public  endowments,  at  least  to  all  iheareater  Protest- 
ant churches,  as  soon  as  they  tolerated  them  ;  so  did 
Napoleon  in  France.  But  English  toleration  was 
from  the  beginning  a  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  nation  was  become  (ecclesiastically) 
separate  from  the  State;  although  this  was  not 
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avowed  in  so  many  words,  or  quite  consistently  acted 
upon. 

Meanwhile  a  great  preparation  of  mind  had  been 
going  on,  from  the  cultivation  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
It  had  become  manifest  to  all  thinking  men,  that 
Morals  had  a  basis  of  its  own,  quite  independent  of 
the  authority  of  the  Bible ;  so  that  a  man  might  be  a 
moral  character  and  a  good  citizen  without  holding 
the  religious  creed  of  the  ruler.  In  earlier  times,  on 
the  contrary,  whether  Pagan,  Jewish,  Mohammedan 
or  Mediaeval,  no  other  ground  of  moral  practice  was 
imagined  by  the  rulers  of  States  than  the  sanction  of 
the  national  religion ;  so  that  it  was  universally  as- 
sumed, that  a  man  who  disowned  the  creed  of  his 
fathers  was  prepared  to  perpetrate  any  crimes.  The 
same  notion,  undoubtedly,  has  all  along  embarrassed 
the  practical  question  of  Toleration,  and  has  recon- 
ciled many  statesmen  to  great  cruelty  towards  the  ob- 
stinate rejecters  of  the  public  creed.  But  the  whole 
basis  of  their  proceedings  has  been  undermined  ever 
since  it  has  been  established,  in  theory  and  in  fact, 
that  sound  morality  (so  far  as  the  ruler  can  test  it) 
may  exist  separately  from  any  particular  religious 
belief.  Thus  all  imagined  difficulty  is  removed  against 
recognizing  bad  believers  as  good  citizens ;  and  even 
those  statesmen  who  talk  most  highly  in  favour  of 
Established  Churches  have  more  and  more  acted  on 
the  principle  that  these  Churches  are  only  partial  Cor- 
porations, in  subjection  to,  and  in  union  with,  the 
State,  but  neither  identified  nor  coextensive  with  it. 

In  all  parts  of  Europe  we  see  a  similar  revolution 
in  progress  among  the  leading  and  most  active-minded 
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communities.  When  the  State  has  become  accustomed 
to  endow  several  religious  bodies,  which  are  ecclesias- 
tically in  strong  and  perhaps  uncharitable  conflict,  the 
idea  of  a  State-conscience  in  religion  becomes  ridi- 
culous ;  and  all  practical  men  gradually  infer,  either 
that  the  State  is  concerned  only  with  moral  and  not 
with  spiritual  concerns,  or  that  the  State  is  (in  re- 
spect to  the  latter)  only  an  organ,  to  facilitate  the 
spontaneous  spiritual  action  of  its  subjects.  The 
former  alternative  alone  is  generally  understood  by 
the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State  ;  but  on 
a  great  scale,  either  will  probably  come  to  the  same 
result  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  Germany — 
the  original  seat  of  the  first  Reformation — we  hare  re- 
cently seen  a  large  secession  from  Rome  receive  tole- 
ration after  the  English  fashion  :  they  have  been 
recognized,  but  not  endowed.  In  Scotland  also,  the 
most  Protestant  of  lands,  two  great  secessions  from 
the  national  church  in  two  succeeding  centuries  have 
now  left  her  in  a  minority.  In  Ireland  the  faith  of 
the  people  is  emphatically  different  from  the  esta- 
blished creed ;  and  yet  the  ruling  power  has  for  ever 
abandoned  all  thought  of  constraining  their  con- 
science. 

Thus  whatever  the  irregularities,  inconsistencies 
and  partial  development  of  the  principle,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  in  future  history  it  will  be 
thought  no  part  of  the  State  to  direct  the  faith  of  the 
people,  or  in  any  way  to  claim  obedience  in  things 
spiritual.  The  conscience  belongs  to  God,  and  is  not 
among  the  things  which  pay  tribute  to  Caesar.  Much 
less  will  the  State  ever  again  yield  its  power  into  the 
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hand  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  independent  of 
it,  and  become  a  willing  tool  in  persecution  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  punish  persecutors  as  any  other  male- 
factors. The  vast  importance  of  this  new  principle — 
new  at  least  to  the  cabinets  of  princes  and  to  the 
pulpits  of  hierarchies — is  attested  by  the  countless 
struggles  which  it  has  cost :  but  it  is  destined  for  the 
colonial  empires,  formed  by  Christians  out  of  Chris- 
tendom, fully  to  unfold  the  consequences  with  which 
it  is  pregnant.  The  urgency  of  the  case  indeed  has 
there  often  led  the  humane  and  the  indifferent  to  prac- 
tise toleration  towards  Pagans.  Our  East  Indian  Com- 
pany behaved  to  the  natives  of  Hindostan  nearly  as 
the  Ptolemies  behaved  in  Alexandria,  or  the  Romans 
through  their  whole  empire  ;  but  until  this  could  be 
based  upon  principle,  no  consistent  conscientious  ac- 
tion was  possible  ;  and  there  was  danger  of  fostering 
the  worst  parts  of  heathenism,  under  the  professed 
and  perhaps  honest  belief  that  this  was  to  respect  the 
conscience  of  the  people.  On  a  just  distinction  be- 
tween the  moral  and  the  spiritual  and  between  active 
support  and  toleration,  everything  would  seem  here 
to  depend ;  nor  would  I  say  that  these  distinctions 
have  yet  been  brought  out  so  clearly  as  is  essential  for 
the  wholesome  rule  of  Christian  powers  over  wide- 
spread Paganism.  Nevertheless  all  the  first  stones 
are  laid,  and  the  building  advances.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  doubt,  that  the  future  history  of  the 
most  civilized  and  advancing  nations  will  be  contrasted 
with  all  that  has  preceded,  in  the  solicitous  care  of 
the  magistrate  to  enforce  only  that  which  is  essential 
to  public  morality  ;  and  in  spiritual  affairs,  either  to 
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take  no  part  at  all,  or  to  act  as  merely  the  helper  of 
a  willing  people. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  set  before  you  the 
religious  aspects  and  tendencies  of  different  seras  : — 
Paganism,  various  and  intensely  divided,  unaggress- 
ive  for  the  most  part,  easily  tolerant  of  national  di- 
versities, but  most  intolerant  of  individual  eccentri- 
city : — Mohammedanism,  aggressive  in  an  eminent 
degree,  yet  more  greedy  of  comrades  than  of  subjects  ; 
tolerant  so  far  as  to  allow  life  and  social  rights  to  un- 
believers, yet  degrading  them  into  an  inferior  caste  ; 
allowing  of  slavery ;  fostering  polygamy  and  despo- 
tism ;  yet  recognizing  a  common  faith  as  a  bond 
of  nations.  Lastly,  we  have  observed  Christianity 
struggling  against  military  power  by  the  help  of  its 
own  centralization  in  Rome,  elevating  civil  rule  in  an 
early  stage  of  national  life,  strengthening  the  lower 
classes,  and  aiding  to  put  down  slavery ;  cementing 
Europe  into  a  Christendom,  and  stimulating  it  against 
foreign  invasion  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  schism 
arose,  we  see  the  same  religion  exciting  wars  of  the 
most  deadly  character  and  prodigious  scale  ;  rousing 
individual  consciences  to  rebel  against  established 
creeds,  yet  arming  established  creeds  to  cut  down  the 
rights  of  conscience  ;  until  prowess  or  obstinacy  de- 
cided the  strife  which  Theology  could  not  solve,  and 
the  State  began  to  abjure  religious  arbitration. 

Meanwhile  a  great  moral  influence  has  risen  from 
the  depths  of  society,  which  is  destined  to  be  of  in- 
creasing importance.  In  the  Protestant  communities 
free  inquiry,  based  upon  or  enlightened  by  apostolic 
Christianity,  has  brought  into  prominence  sentiments 
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of  humanity  and  justice  unknown  to  previous  times. 
Every  Protestant  government,   however  despotic  in 
form,  avows  that  it  rules  for  the  benefit  and  happiness 
of  its  subjects,  and  not  to  gratify  its  own  caprice  and 
ambition,  whether  in  Berlin,  Copenhagen  or  Calcutta. 
On  this  however  I  shall  have  occasion  further  to  di- 
late.   Suffice  it  here  to  insist,  that  modern  philosophy 
and  literature,  as  well  as  religion,  agree  in  tenderness 
for  human  nature.     In  this  respect  the  doctrines  of 
Bentham  and  Owen,   of  Scott  and  Dickens,  to  say 
nothing  of  continental  writers,  differ  not  from  those  of 
Paul  and  Christ.     In  spite  of  the  occasional  wildness 
and  ferocity  which  sully  the  new  states  of  the  North 
American  Union,  the  laws  are  pervaded  (at  least  as 
regards  white  men)  by  principles  of  mercy  and  hu- 
manity.    Where  there  is  an  abhorrence  of  torture,  an 
almost  morbid  aversion  to  take  away  human  life,  and 
a  perpetual  outcry  for  improved  methods  of  prevent- 
ing crime  and  reforming  criminals,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  perpetuate  any  oppression   after   it   has   become 
notorious.     The  flame   of  philanthropy  which  first 
burned  forth  from  Howard,  after  kindling  the  hearts 
of  many  disciples  of  George  Fox,  was  fanned  up  by 
Granville  Sharp,  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce,  till  it  has 
burst  out  at  length  in  England,  and  still  more  in  North 
America,  with  a  fury  which  verges  on  fanaticism. 
Nevertheless  the  substance  of  all  which  it  inculcates 
has  been  approved  by  cautious  philosophy,  and  is 
establishing  itself  as  axiomatic  truth  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  thoughtful  Europe. 

The  moral  phsenomena  which  I  have  described  either 
pervade  or  are  destined  to  pervade  Modern  History, 
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and  depend  on  elements  in  it  which  were  unknown 
to  earlier  times  :  as  such,  I  could  not  pass  them  over, 
although  they  brought  me  into  topics  which  I  had 
hardly  thought  to  touch  upon.  In  my  remaining 
lectures  I  shall  have  to  come  more  into  detail  con- 
cerning particular  constitutions  and  particular  ad- 
vances of  science  and  art,  which  have  given  or  pro- 
mise novelty  to  modern  times. 
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LECTURE  III. 

CONTRASTS  UNDER  SEPARATE  POLITICAL  FORMS. 

POLITICAL  Constitutions  may  be  distributed  into 
three  sorts ;  Despotisms,  Constitutional  Monarchies 
and  Republics :  under  each  of  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider how  the  Ancient  state  of  things  diifers  from  the 
Modern. 

I.  It  must  perhaps  be  admitted  that  in  Despotisms 
no  great  and  decisive  contrasts  have  been  wrought  in 
the  interval  of  2000  years.  In  fact,  we  are  here  met 
by  a  preliminary  objection,  that  even  at  the  same  time 
of  the  world,  ancient  or  modern,  there  is  a  great  di- 
versity between  different  despotisms.  An  arbitrary 
monarch  rules  differently  over  his  own  people,  and 
over  the  foreign  nations  whom  they  have  conquered 
for  him :  moreover  the  royalties  of  primitive  barba- 
rism differ  from  those  which  rise  in  a  later  stage  of 
cultivation  from  the  undermining  of  aristocracy. 
These  remarks  may  need  rather  more  explanation  in 
detail. 

A  great  number  of  nations,  even  during  their  early 
rudeness  and  poverty,  are  subject  to  a  king  of  their 
own  nation,  whose  power  has  no  ordinary  "check, 
although  any  extravagant  abuse  of  it  may  provoke 
insurrection.  The  causes  of  this  require  more  ana- 
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lysis  than  can  be  here  afforded.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  all  tribes  whose  habits  are  warlike  need  a  mili- 
tary chief;  and  the  more  high-spirited  and  brave  the 
nation,  the  more  capable  it  is  of  severe  discipline  and 
self-sacrifice,  the  more  able  it  is  to  make  extensive 
conquests, — so  much  the  more  liable  is  it  to  fall 
under  a  military  sway.  Thus  the  Tartars,  the  Arabs, 
and  all  conquering  nations  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  ; 
thus  the  most  powerful  part  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
and  later  still,  the  Muskovites  or  founders  of  the 
modern  Russian  empire,  lived  under  a  royalty  almost 
or  entirely  uncontrolled  from  the  earliest  known  be- 
ginning of  their  national  existence.  Such  royalty 
can  have  no  constitutional  check,  except  from  the 
claims  of  a  priesthood  or  of  a  military  aristocracy : 
but  the  latter  will  never  have  any  fixed  existence,  ex- 
cept where  the  land  is  appropriated;  and  hence  is 
not  to  be  found  among  pastoral  nations ;  the  former 
also  need  the  same  conditions  to  become  a  combined 
Order  in  the  State.  In  a  pastoral  nation  individual 
priests  may  have  great  influence  over  a  sovereign  by 
the  personal  veneration  which  they  inspire  in  the 
people  or  in  the  king  himself;  but  they  do  not  form 
part  of  a  Constitution.  To  speak  generally  therefore, 
all  roving  tribes  are  born  in  despotism  more  or  less 
rigid,  and  all  empires  formed  by  their  conquests  are 
despotic,  since  they  carry  their  old  habits  of  the  de- 
sart  into  the  precincts  of  cultivated  life.  This  will 
explain  the  fact,  that  the  entire  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  Berlin  to  Kamtchatka,  was  always  the 
domain  of  despotism  ;  as  likewise  China,  India,  Persia, 
so  often  conquered  by  the  northern  people.  Indeed, 
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with  little  or  no  variation,  the  same  thing  recurs  in 
the  history  of  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the  roving 
warriors  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  In  ancient  or  modern 
times  alike,  the  division  and  appropriation  of  the  soil, 
with  the  fixed  relations  of  chief  and  tenant  which 
grow  out  of  it,  seems  essential  to  the  growth  of 
political  Orders  and  constitutional  rights.  Where 
thi*  has  not  taken  place,  there  has  been  no  political 
development,  and  in  consequence  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pect any  contrast  worth  noticing  (unless  it  be  a  Moral 
or  Religious  one)  between  Ancient  and  Modern  times. 

Barbaric  monarchy  over  a  roving  people  is  natural, 
suitable,  and  on  the  whole  beneficial ;  as  in  fact  no- 
thing else  is  practicable;  and  they  are  so  far  from 
feeling  it  to  be  a  slavery,  that  they  zealously  choose 
it.  Independence  of  foreign  tribes  is  the  only  Liberty 
which  they  covet  or  dream  of.  To  be  himself  chief, 
is  what  every  bold  heart  would  most  desire  ;  but  the 
next  best  thing  is,  to  be  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  bravest  and  noblest  man  of  the  tribe.  There 
is  no  slavery  of  soul  in  this  subjection.  Devout  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  chief  is  regarded  as  a  high 
virtue,  for  which  indeed  we  have  ourselves  the  name  of 
Loyalty  ;  and  under  happy  circumstances  such  early 
despotism  is  the  best  preparation  for  later  political 
Freedom. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  with  that  Despotism 
which  rises  out  of  a  weakening  or  destruction  of  the 
political  checks,  which  in  a  settled  and  advancing  na- 
tion had  cooperated  with  the  regal  authority.  These 
checks  generally  consist  in  the  power  of  an  aristocracy 
or  of  a  body  of  clergy.  If  by  any  conjunction  of  cir- 
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cumstances,  before  the  mercantile  and  working  part 
of  the  community  has  attained  political  knowledge, 
organization,  self-control  and  experience,  the  mo- 
narch succeeds  in  bending  the  superior  orders  to  his 
will,  despotism  must  follow,  even  though  it  be  a  time 
of  high  cultivation  as  far  as  the  nobility  are  con- 
cerned. Such  despotism  is  far  more  dangerous  to  a 
nation  than  the  earlier  barbarian  rule.  It  generally 
eats  into  the  vitals  of  public  strength  by  demoralizing 
the  upper  classes,  who  are  either  cruelly  destroyed 
or  forced  to  learn  the  vices  of  slaves.  Their  wealth 
is  spent  in  enervating  sensualities  or  effeminate  trifling, 
and  they  are  apt  to  lose  every  moral  quality  which 
would  fit  them  to  become  heads  of  the  people  in  re- 
sisting the  encroachments  of  the  crown.  No  two 
nations,  thus  circumstanced,  fare  quite  alike.  France 
and  Spain  have  come  out  of  the  same  suffering  and 
peril  as  differently  as  the  national  character  differs ; 
and  perhaps  the  contrasts  of  ancient  to  modern  times 
are  not  greater  than  these. 

Again  ;  to  speak  of  Empires :  by  which  I  under- 
stand the  despotic  rule  of  an  individual  or  of  a  single 
race  of  men  over  many  different  races.  Such  were, 
among  the  ancients,  the  Babylonian,  Median,  Lydian, 
Persian,  Macedonian,  Roman  empires :  those  of 
Athens  and  Carthage  may  be  added,  though  very  dif- 
ferent in  kind.  In  Modern  History  the  Empires  of 
chief  note  are  those  of  the  Germans  over  Italy,  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary  ;  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the 
New  World  ;  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  over  the  vast 
districts  now  vaguely  called  Russia ;  and  finally,  of  the 
British  over  the  numerous  nations  whom  we  collect- 
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ively  name  East  Indians.  It  cannot  be  pretended 
that  there  is  not  a  great  difference  between  the  go- 
vernments, ancient  and  modern,  here  enumerated; 
but  the  diversities  which  first  strike  us  are  not  such 
as  distinguish  the  ancients  from  the  moderns,  but  such 
as  rise  out  of  other  particulars.  A  dominion  gained 
by  invasion,  where  no  right  but  that  of  force  is  ima- 
gined, and  where  there  is  no  striking  superiority  of 
capacity  or  civilization  between  the  conquerors  and 
conquered,  is  of  a  most  disastrous  kind  to  the  latter. 
Such  was  the  Persian  rule  over  Babylon,  Egypt, 
and  Western  Asia ;  such  was  the  Roman  rule  over 
Greece  ;  such  is  that  of  Austria  over  Lombardy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dominion  of  the  Russians  over 
Siberia,  or  of  the  British  over  India,  as  of  the  Ro- 
mans over  Gaul, — whatever  may  appear  harsh  or  op- 
pressive in  it, — is  by  no  means  so  unreasonable  nor  so 
unproductive  of  good.  When  an  empire  is  formed 
without  deliberate  aim,  without  any  original  plan  of 
conquest,  by  the  pressure  of  events,  and  without  the 
military  array  of  great  multitudes,  the  very  fact  proves 
that  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  it  by  a  predis- 
position of  circumstances,  and  that  it  is  in  a  certain 
sense  needed  and  appropriate.  Such  has  been  the 
dominion  of  Britain  over  India,  and  in  some  degree 
of  the  Carthaginians  over  their  barbarous  provinces. 
In  this  whole  matter,  the  similarities  of  ancient  to 
modern  times  force  themselves  more  on  our  notice 
than  the  contrasts.  Still,  we  have  to  inquire  ;  are 
no  contrasts  to  be  discovered,  on  which  without  being 
fanciful  we  may  insist  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  let  me  remind  you  that, 
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as  before,  when  we  speak  of  the  "Modern"  world, 
we  must  understand  the  word  with  reference  to  those 
influences  which  are  at  work  in  the  foremost  States, 
and  which  are  likely  to  become  permanently  predomi- 
nant. With  this  precaution,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
a  first  peculiarity  in  modern  civilized  States,  even  when 
despotic,  is  the  formation  of  a  Public  Opinion,  which 
has  sufficient  constancy  to  be  felt  as  a  check  to  the 
executive  power.  This  is  eminently  the  case  in  the 
Protestant  despotisms  of  Germany.  In  Prussia  there 
is  no  question  that  the  influence  will  ultimately  prove 
strong  enough  to  enforce  organic  changes*,  which 
will  forbid  us  any  longer  to  class  the  government  with 
despotisms ;  and  every  step  towards  political  freedom 
which  is  won  in  an  individual  German  state  (espe- 
cially in  one  so  eminent  as  Prussia)  will  add  new 
force  to  Public  Opinion  in  all  the  neighbouring  com- 
munities. The  difference  in  the  political  develop- 
ment of  France  and  Spain  has  greatly  depended  on 
the  fact,  that  while  the  Inquisition  repressed  the  free 
expression  of  thought  in  Spain,  the  French  royalty, 
strong  in  the  loyal  feelings  of  the  people,  was  proud 
of  cherishing  literature  and  science,  and  allowed  the 
writings  of  philosophers  to  circulate,  until  the  middle 
classes  were  pervaded  by  political  theories  and  by  a 
zest  for  political  intelligence.  If  the  Crown  and  Court 
had  not  been  so  profligate  and  so  ignorant  as  to  pre- 
cipitate a  revolution,  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
nation  must  at  length  have  modified  the  despotism  in 
France  as  in  Prussia. 

Indeed   for   centuries    back   in   Europe   immense 
*  This  has  been  already  verified. 
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weight  has  been  given  in  despotic  governments  to 
what  has  been  called  Political  Legitimacy,  a  principle 
which  is  only  a  particular  form  of  precedent.  Now, 
to  be  attached  to  precedent,  though  this  often  favours 
princely  or  aristocratic  authority,  is  an  essential  con- 
dition for  constitutional  government.  Precedent  bri- 
dles the  caprice  of  kings,  and  gives  a  form  of  unani- 
mity to  the  otherwise  discordant  movements  of  the 
well-intentioned  and  liberal.  To  appeal  to  Legitimacy, 
is  a  confession  that  force  is  no  sufficient  justification 
of  a  usurper,  and  is  a  first  step  towards  the  softening 
of  military  rule.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  su- 
premacy of  opinion  and  of  moral  influence  is  destined 
to  characterize  the  future  history  of  Europe,  even 
where  the  royal  authority  continues  nominally  unim- 
paired. The  literature  of  foreign  free  nations  tran- 
spires into  the  most  jealously  guarded  despotism,  and 
affects  the  mind  of  the  cultivated  classes.  Poets, 
Historians  and  Philosophers,  whether  they  intend  it 
or  not,  teach  the  same  great  lessons  of  Morality ; — 
inspire  the  same  longings  after  Justice,  and  after  Free- 
dom to  act  virtuously.  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
equally  with  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  inculcate  an 
abhorrence  of  Tyranny  ;  and  imperceptible  influences 
will  enforce  some  moderation  on  power  wherever  ge- 
neral cultivation  exists. 

Increase  of  knowledge  therefore,  as  giving  vitality 
to  Public  Opinion,  is  perhaps  here  the  more  funda- 
mental distinction  of  modern  from  ancient  times.  In 
an  ignorant  nation  there  may  be  strong  occasional 
impulse,  but  there  is  no  constancy  of  desire  and  aim  ; 
and  except  where  religion  prompts  them,  they  effect 
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nothing  permanent.  In  the  old  world  there  was  no 
want  of  well-meaning  and  able  princes,  but  as  they 
were  without  the  means  of  enlightening  their  sub- 
jects and  infusing  a  public  spirit,  they  could  not  bridle 
the  caprice  or  wickedness  of  their  own  successors. 
Political  wisdom  existed  abundantly,  in  books  and 
in  a  few  minds  ;  but  there  were  no  channels  for  dif- 
fusing it  over  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  nor  was  there 
any  living  nation  by  which  it  was  preserved  as  a  tra- 
ditionary and  hereditary  possession  in  practical  ac- 
tivity. 

In  the  leading  despotisms  of  modern  times,  the 
principle  is  freely  avowed  by  the  ruling  power  (whe- 
ther sincerely  or  hypocritically),  that  the  Welfare  of 
the  State  is  its  sole  end  and  justification.  Religion 
has  had  much  to  do  with  this.  The  clergy  in  most 
countries  of  Europe  have  thrown  their  influence  into 
the  scale  of  despotic  monarchy  ;  but  in  so  doing,  have 
broadly  announced  the  ground  of  it, — that  the  sove- 
reign rules  only  for  his  people's  good ;  and  princes 
have  been  well  satisfied  to  hear  solemnly  declared 
by  their  mouths,  a  truth,  which  they  would  have 
punished  as  seditious  if  it  had  been  dwelt  upon  by  a 
liberal  politician.  Revolution  has  established  the 
maxim  in  several  ancient  monarchies.  Accordingly, 
it  is  now  an  axiom  of  modern  thought,  that  a  despo- 
tism, if  it  is  to  exist  at  all,  must  be  paternal ; — grave 
and  steady,  not  capricious ; — diligent  and  provident, 
not  idle  and  careless ; — self-sacrificing  for  the  people's 
good,  not  self-indulgent.  Moral  virtue  is  far  more 
urgently  demanded  by  public  opinion  in  a  despotic 
than  in  a  limited  monarch;  and  even  the  Czar  of 
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Russia  so  far  regards  the  judgements  of  Europe 
concerning  his  conduct  towards  his  own  subjects,  as 
to  engage  newspapers  and  journals  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  write  in  his  defence. 

A  matter  of  far  nearer  interest  to  us  is  found  in 
our  own  empire  over  India.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  pure 
despotism,  as  far  as  residents  in  India  are  concerned ; 
and  in  our  early  acquisition  of  power,  atrocities  were 
practised  for  the  indulgence  of  avarice  which  fearfully 
recal  the  resemblance  of  Roman  rapacity.  But  hap- 
pily England  is  not  what  Rome  was,  a  greedy  oli- 
garchy over  striding  a  beggarly  and  ignorant  demo- 
cracy, and  with  no  powerful  middle  class  between. 
The  mass  of  our  educated  people  has  nothing  to  gain, 
but  in  fact  much  to  lose,  by  Indian  misgovernment ; 
and  in  proportion  as  public  opinion  in  England  has 
become  purified  and  well-informed,  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility has  grown  in  the  hearts  of  the  rulers  of 
Hindostan.  The  tribunal  to  which  they  are  amena- 
ble is,  no  doubt,  far  off — in  Britain ;  but  ever  since 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  it  has  been  dreaded  by 
them,  and  with  the  development  of  Steam  Naviga- 
tion, a  purely  British  influence  will  more  and  more 
pervade  Indian  politics.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  wis- 
dom of  Marquis  Hastings  and  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  fore- 
stalling the  decisive  judgement  of  the  English  people, 
has  ratified  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  India,  avow- 
edly on  the  ground  that  it  is  essential  to  the  safety  of 
a  despotism,  in  order  to  give  warning  of  public  dis- 
contents. This  is  a  pheenomenon  previously  unknown 
to  arbitrary  governments,  and  is  the  best  pledge  of 
the  good  intentions  of  our  Indian  authorities.  The 
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Indian  newspapers  are  not  only  read, — some  of  them 
are  conducted, — by  natives  and  in  native  languages  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations  there 
will  be  in  that  country  a  great  increase  of  political 
intelligence.  The  admission  of  Hindoos  to  high  offices 
of  trust,  which  is  at  present  so  jealously  refused,  will 
assuredly  be  extorted  when  they  become  more  mani- 
festly competent ;  extorted,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but 
by  the  united  voice  of  India  and  of  Britain.  The 
freedom  of  trade  which  must  shortly  become  the 
ruling  principle  of  Indian  policy  will  give  rise  to  a 
great  increase  of  commercial  locomotion ;  and  the 
whole  population,  far  and  wide,  will  be  affected  by 
the  ideas  and  activity  of  the  principal  towns.  None 
of  us  may  live  to  witness  this,  yet  it  is  not  the  less 
certain.  A  free  press  is  the  great  safeguard  of  our 
dominion  against  wide-spread  conspiracy  and  insur- 
rection :  time  is  thus  guaranteed  for  the  experiment, 
and  time  is  the  only  condition  wanting  for  its  success. 
In  another  highly  important  matter  the  despotism 
of  British  India  has  established  a  principle,  which 
would  go  far  towards  removing  all  the  social  evils  of 
that  form  of  government,  in  the  very  numerous  cases 
which  admit  of  no  other  form.  I  allude  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Chief  Judges  are  not  only  appointed  from 
England,  but  are  irremovable  by  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral and  his  Council.  Even  where  political  principle 
is  involved,  their  decisions  cannot  be  reversed  by  the 
will  of  the  government.  This  was  exemplified  in  the 
interesting  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  itself ; 
for  when  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  arbitrarily  exiled 
from  India,  by  a  process  now  no  longer  legal,  the 
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judges  were  divided  in  opinion ;  and  in  two  of  the 
three  presidencies  the  ordinances  of  the  government 
against  the  freedom  of  the  press  were  disallowed  and 
set  aside.  This  is  not  lost  upon  the  natives.  For 
many  years  past  they  have,  with  full  confidence  of 
obtaining  justice,  been  accustomed  to  bring  causes 
against  the  East  Indian  Company  in  its  own  Courts. 
The  conquered  people,  even  when  still  discontented, 
— as  must  be  the  case  while  they  feel  themselves  pro- 
scribed from  all  places  of  high  authority  and  ruled 
exclusively  by  foreigners, — still  learn  one  momentous 
point,  that  their  conquerors  attack  and  crush  them 
with  force  only  on  a  field  of  battle  or  open  insurrec- 
tion. In  the  halls  of  civil  life,  moral  force  alone  is 
allowed  to  bear  sway ;  and  it  is  manifested  t]jiat  re- 
dress of  injuries  is  to  be  best  gained  by  peaceable 
complaint,  by  argument  and  expostulation,  not  by 
conspiracy  and  armed  outbreak.  To  a  certain  extent, 
the  right  of  public  political  meetings  and  petition  to 
the  government  is  allowed,  which  at  a  future  day  may 
become  of  more  importance  than  now.  Independently 
of  this,  reverence  for  Law  is  the  first  lesson  which 
every  nation  must  learn,  if  it  is  to  attain  any  firm  hap- 
piness and  civil  tranquillity  ;  and  that  principle  will 
be  imbibed  surely,  if  slowly,  wherever  the  courts  of 
law  are  active,  impartial  and  public. 

In  contrasting  Ancient  with  Modern  Empires,  there 
is  a  propriety  in  fixing  our  attention  on  Imperial 
Rome  and  British  India  as  types  of  the  two  periods, 
inasmuch  as  no  two  cases  appear  more  parallel  or 
more  prominent.  Under  the  Emperors,  the  provinces 
of  Rome  for  more  than  a  century — from  Vespasian  to 
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Marcus  Antoninus — enjoyed  a  wiser,  more  active  and 
more   powerful  government,  in  a  state  of  profound 
peace,  than  has  fallen  to  the  same  countries  at  any 
period  before  or  since.     We  therefore  do  no  injustice 
to  antiquity  in  contrasting  Imperial  Rome  to  British 
India ;  yet  the  comparison  leaves  a  gratifying  balance 
of  good  on  the  side  of  modern  times.     Vespasian, 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines  respected  law  and  right  as 
much  as  we  can  do  ;  and  showed  perhaps  no  greater 
jealousy  for  their  prerogative  than  the  wisest  and  most 
forbearing  of  our  Indian  administrations :  yet  in  that 
precious  century  of  time  no  progress  whatever  in  true 
civilization  had  been  made  by  the  people ;  on  the 
contrary,  art  and  knowledge  had  been  barely  sustained 
on  its  former  level ;  indolence  and  effeminacy  had  in- 
creased ;  no  national  institutions  had  grown  up  ;  and 
no  patriotism,  no  loyalty,  no  philanthropy,  no  reso- 
lute will,  no  chivalry,  pervaded  any  part  of  the  em- 
pire.    As  for  us,  we  must  not  yet  boast ;  for  the  end 
of  our  trial  is  not  yet  seen :  but  since  there  are  pow- 
erful means  at  work  to  generate  political  intelligence 
in  India  which  the  Roman  empire  never  enjoyed, — 
since  its  good  government  hangs  by  no  so  feeble  a 
thread  as  the  life  of  an  individual, — since  the  princi- 
ples of  social  right,  commercial  freedom  and  wise  le- 
gislation, which  have  triumphed  in  England,  will  be 
enforced  in  India  with  all  the  steadiness  which  our 
advancing  civilization  can  command ; — we  have  strong 
ground  for  good  hope  that  Hindostan  shall  become 
like  England  a  land  of  freedom,  of  order  and  of  self- 
relying  improvement. 

To  speak  of  despotisms  in  general :  where  there  is 
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popular  debasement  and  ignorance,  any  amount  of 
cruelty  and  caprice  may  play  the  wanton  in  modern 
as  in  ancient  times  ;  but  this  must  henceforth  be  in 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  Foolish  government 
may  always  be  feared  ;  but  ferocious  power,  like  that 
of  the  old  Ceesars,  can  never  again  disgrace  the  lead- 
ing civilization  of  the  world.  With  the  infusion  of 
gentler  and  juster  feeling  into  the  cabinets  or  the  na- 
tions which  wield,  and  must  wield,  arbitrary  sway, 
much  of  the  poison  is  extracted  from  the  sting  of  de- 
spotism. The  experience  or  the  humanity  of  the  last 
century  has  led  moralists  and  all  educated  persons 
heartily  to  renounce  the  ancient  and  once  current 
doctrine  of  tyrannicide :  and  upon  this  has  followed 
the  adoption  of  milder  measures  towards  unconsti- 
tutional statesmen.  Men  possessed  of  arbitrary 
power  are  no  longer  driven  to  despair;  and  even 
the  unprincipled  become  less  dangerous.  Free  Con- 
stitutions must  for  ages  to  come  be  the  exception, — 
on  the  globe  viewed  as  a  whole ;  inasmuch  as  self- 
government  is  a  very  hard  problem  even  for  an  un- 
mixed  population,  and  has  not  hitherto  been  achieved 
on  any  large  scale  by  mixed  and  uncongenial  races. 
But  that  nations  are  capable  of  existing  in  social  free- 
dom, even  when  circumstances  do  not  yet  admit  of 
popular  constitutions,  it  is  destined  (as  I  hope  and 
believe)  for  the  humanity  of  Protestant  absolutism  to 
demonstrate  in  India  and  in  Ceylon,  in  Prussian  Po- 
land and  on  the  Rhine. 

II.  But  I  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  despo- 
tisms ;  and  must  proceed  to  those  mixed  governments 
which  generally  appear  under  the  form  of  Constitu- 
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tional  Monarchies.  No  true  analogues  to  these  appear 
in  the  ancient  world,  except  in  the  great  nations  which 
are  characterized  by  Caste  ;  and  unfortunately  we  have 
no  history  of  these.     Egypt  is  known  to  us  only  in 
its  ruins.     It  was  already  a  wreck  when  the  father  of 
history,  the  Greek  Herodotus,  visited  it ;  our  accounts 
of  its  institutions  are  only  traditionary,  and  we  cannot 
trust  those  echoes  of  the  past  which  are  called  the 
history  of  its  kings.     Unless  machinery  is  seen  at 
work,  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  of  its  results  ;  equally 
hard  is  it  to  form  a  judgement  of  the  operation  of  the 
Egyptian  system  of  government  from  the  dry  state- 
ments which  archseology  has  preserved  or  invented. 
As  for  ancient  India,  still  shorter  glimpses  of  it  come 
to  us  through  the  chasm  which  was  opened  for  a  mo- 
ment between  West  and  East  by  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion into  the  Punjab :  yet  its  institutions  wrere  living 
when  they  were  described,  and  the  witnesses  are  in- 
telligent Greeks,  accustomed  to  political  observation  ; 
not  low-caste  interpreters  or  proud  but  fallen  priests, 
bent  on  exciting  the  wonder  of  foreigners  by  marvels  of 
the  past.    On  the  whole,  we  have  to  regret  that  our  in- 
formation on  both  these  great  countries  is  so  imperfect ; 
nevertheless  there  are  leading  facts  on  which  we  can 
hardly  be  mistaken.     We  know  that  in  both  a  steady 
development  of  national  wealth,  art,  intellect  and  popu- 
lation took  place  when  nearly  all  Europe  was  in  barba- 
rism.   Their  arts  and  their  literature,  their  laws  and 
constitution,  were  homesprung ;  and  although,  from 
knowing  Egypt  only  since  her  political  downfall,  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  her  state  as  implying  total  stagnation  of 
mind,  it  is  evident  that  such  was  not  always  the  case. 
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In  spite  of  monstrously  erratic  religion,  the  system, 
taken  altogether,  obtained  for  her  people  through  a 
long  succession  of  centuries  so  much  of  social  order 
and  security  as  to  allow  of  a  progressive  cultivation  of 
mind,  and  to  generate  a  well-defined  nationality.  The 
early  intercourse  of  India  with  Egypt  is  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  remains  in  Egyptian  tombs ;  and  to 
this  intercourse  therefore  (commencing  at  a  very 
early  period)  must  reasonably  be  ascribed  the  won- 
derful similarities  in  worship  and  general  analogies 
in  the  system  of  castes,  which  extant  sculptures  or 
ancient  testimonies  prove. 

The  word  caste  is  derived  from  the  Portuguese 
word  cast  a,  and  means  Race.  Since  each  caste  ordi- 
narily intermarries  with  its  own  members,  the  ten- 
dency of  such  an  institution  is  to  produce  as  many 
races  as  there  are  castes,  and  thus  to  justify  the  ap- 
pellation. The  castes  in  Egypt  are  represented  to  have 
derived  their  names  from  the  occupations  of  their 
members,  as  Agriculturists,  Herdsmen,  Fishermen, 
Interpreters,  Warriors  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  was  their  primitive  idea,  and  the  prevailing 
fact,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  rule  may  never 
have  been  so  strict  in  life  as  in  the  theories  of  philo- 
sophic critics,  or  (as  in  modern  India)  it  may  have 
been  broken  through  in  process  of  time.  It  does  not 
concern  me  at  present  to  discuss  any  of  the  details 
of  this  subject,  but  to  consider  how  the  Caste-System 
acted  in  analogy  to  Constitutional  Government. 

Wherever  wealth  exists  in  sufficient  superfluity  to 
enable  a  chieftain  to  maintain  an  army, — that  is  to  say, 
in  all  countries  of  the  world  except  Lapland,  Green- 
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land,  Kamtchatka,  and  some  other  dreary  districts, — 
the  first  great  problem  which  the  germinating  of 
political  thought  unfolds,  is,  how  to  secure  that  the 
chief  who  enforces  tne  laws  on  others  shall  himself 
obey  them.  The  difficulty  does  not  press  much, 
while  anarchy  is  the  chief  danger;  for  to  get  one 
tyrant  instead  of  a  thousand  is  so  admirable  a  bar- 
gain, that  it  appears  as  a  pure  good ;  but  when  the 
dangers  of  anarchy  are  past, — when  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  community  is  devoted  to  industry, 
that  under  any  and  every  form  of  government, 
the  executive  will  find  it  easy  to  put  down  public 
lawlessness,  then  arises  this  new  question,  how  to 
subject  the  magistrate  himself  to  the  power  of  law. 
Such  is  our  phraseology ;  but  in  the  earliest  times  it 
is  not  called  LAW,  but  CUSTOM.  Even  after  alpha- 
betic writing  is  invented,  it  is  an  arduous  or  even  im- 
possible task  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  law  through  a 
nation  by  reading  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm ;  and 
down  to  the  present  day,  with  the  majority,  law  is  a 
matter  of  custom  and  of  tradition.  There  must  have 
been  a  time  when  those  mechanical  arts,  which  con- 
duce to  wealth  and  comfort,  had  made  considerable 
advances,  though  the  art  of  writing  was  still  in  its 
infancy;  and  at  this  crisis  there  could  be  no  other 
Public  Law  than  that  of  Custom.  It  is  not  wonderful 
if  such  organizations  as  we  now  call  Unions  of  Trades 
or  Professions  arose  to  guard  the  rights  of  their  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  development  of  such  Unions,  drawing 
after  it  intermarriages  within  each  trade  separately, 
would  generate  Castes.  Such  bodies  of  men  jealously 
watch  over  all  their  customary  privileges ;  and  what- 
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ever  has  long  been  thus  sanctioned,  often  obtains  the 
force  of  Right  and  Law,  even  when  by  the  progress 
of  events  it  has  become  unjust  and  tyrannical.  But 
in  the  defect  of  written  Statute,  it  is  long  before  the 
evils  can  surpass  the  benefits  of  these  Unions.  They 
perform  a  daily  social  service  in  securing  the  rights 
of  humble  persons ;  they  help  the  executive  govern- 
ment in  punishing  disorderly  or  guilty  members  ;  they 
are  an  organ  for  collecting  the  taxes  ;  but  what  is  here 
most  to  the  purpose,  they  fulfil  the  high  political 
function  of  securing  that  one  Order  of  the  State  shall 
not  oppress  another.  The  Order  most  to  be  feared 
is  that  of  the  Military,  the  head  of  which  is  the  King. 
This  is  counterbalanced,  or  overbalanced,  by  the  Order 
of  the  Priests,  which  included  all  whom  we  call  Ci- 
vilians,— as  Judges,  Lawyers,  Councillors,  Secretaries, 
and  other  Statesmen.  To  say  that  the  "  Priesthood  " 
held  the  supreme  power,  was  then  equivalent  to  stating 
that  military  force  had  become  weaker  than  civil 
authority,  which  is  a  mark  of  advanced  civilization. 
That  the  Priestly  power  could  support  itself  against  a 
warrior  caste,  must  have  been  due  to  the  veneration 
felt  towards  it,  in  part  by  that  caste  itself,  and  in  part 
by  the  whole  nation.  Nor  is  this  to  be  imputed  to 
mere  superstition,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
how  such  superstition  could  have  taken  deep  rooti, 
except  in  connexion  with  great  practical  benefits  en- 
joyed. But  all  classes  must  have  felt  their  interest 
involved  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  each  Caste.  The 
claim  of  the  warrior  to  the  rents  of  his  farms  rested 
on  the  same  sanctity  of  Custom  as  that  of  the  Priest 
to  his  privileges ;  so  did  that  of  the  Shopman  or  of 
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the  Grazier  to  his  rights.  How  these  moral  forces 
acted  and  reacted  we  do  not  know;  we  can  only 
plausibly  conjecture ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  general 
equilibrium  must  have  been  attained,  such  as  to  pro* 
duce  a  strong  conservative  feeling  in  the  mass  of  the 
nation ;  otherwise  so  great  a  fabric  of  nationality  could 
not  have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  ages.  Looking  on 
things  from  our  own  point  of  view,  we  see  much  that 
was  unjust  in  the  Caste-System.  No  doubt.  It  was 
unjust  to  confine  a  man's  industry  to  one  particular 
occupation :  to  debar  him  by  law  from  services  for 
which  he  may  have  been  by  nature  better  adapted : 
unjust  to  forbid  the  marriage  of  a  shopkeeper's  son 
to  a  farmer's  daughter  :  but  these  things  are  scarcely 
felt  as  injustice  by  those  who  have  never  known  any 
other  system.  Generation  after  generation  contentedly 
follows  the  trade  of  its  fathers,  and  in  a  country  where 
the  real  necessaries  of  life  are  few,  and  those  few 
attainable  with  extreme  ease,  the  sufferings  of  the 
lower  classes  seldom  arise  out  of  pure  indigence.  As 
long  as  a  nation  can  escape  hostile  invasion,  domestic 
violence,  and  such  taxation  as  cramps  or  ruins  in- 
dustry, it  will  continue  to  nourish  in  spite  of  much 
that  we  should  now  censure  as  unjust,  unkind,  or  un- 
wise. So  it  appears  to  have  been  with  India  and 
Egypt,  until  causes  now  unknown  exposed  them  to 
ravage  from  the  foreigner,  and  to  a  vassalage  which 
depressed  all  their  energies. 

In  a  few  great  nations  of  modern  times  we  find  the 
same  end,  of  balancing  the  Orders  of  the  State,  and 
securing  their  political  co-operation,  to  have  been 
sought  for  by  other  methods,  adapted  to  the  changed 
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state  of  society.  Of  these  nations,  England  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  remarkable.  It  is  true  that  in 
Aragon  still  earlier  the  nobles  maintained  their  rights 
in  proud  co-ordination  with  those  of  the  king ;  but 
Aragon  is  only  a  fraction  of  Spain,  and  her  constitu- 
tional privileges  proved  unable  to  stand  against  the 
power  of  sovereigns  whose  dominions  reached  over  all 
Spain  and  far  beyond.  In  Poland  also  the  nobility,  after 
centuries  of  tumultuous  rule,  at  last  settled  a  hopeful 
constitution ;  but,  alas !  it  was  cut  short  by  the  ma- 
licious ambition  of  Eussia.  Norway,  Sweden,  some 
of  the  German  States,  Holland,  Belgium,  Greece,  and 
(greatest  of  all  by  far)  France,  now  take  their  place 
as  constitutional  monarchies ;  but  as  the  liberties  of 
all,  except  Holland  and  Belgium,  are  more  recent 
than  the  great  French  Revolution,  we  must  perhaps 
reckon  them  as  at  least  indirectly  imitators  of  the 
English  constitution. 

With  us,  the  balance  of  power,  or  rather,  the  inde- 
pendent rights  of  the  different  Orders,  have  appa- 
rently been  maintained  by  a  regulation  well  known 
to  antiquity,  yet  despised  by  it,  which  we  call  the 
Representative  System.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
industrious  or  wealthy  ranks  (whose  interests  are 
presumed  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  mass) 
exercises  the  franchise,  to  constitute  a  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  this  House  alone  possesses  the  power  of  tax- 
ation. Laws  can  be  ratified  only  by  consent  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  with  the  Sovereign;  money 
bills  can  originate  only  in  the  Commons ;  no  Mini- 
sters may  dare  to  continue  hi  office  without  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Commons ;  and  no  Act  of  the  Sovereign 
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is  valid  in  the  Executive  Government,  unless  counter- 
signed by  a  Minister.  Round  his  person  are  placed 
gentlemen  of  respectability ;  and  even  the  nobles  of 
the  land  take  offices  in  his  household.  To  a  certain 
extent  he  is  debarred  from  choosing  his  attendants 
and  companions,  his  tarryings  at  home  or  movements 
abroad,  without  the  consent  of  a  minister  responsible 
to  Parliament.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  far-famed 
English  Constitution.  Historians  have  observed, 
often  with  surprise,  that  on  various  occasions  ancient 
nations  stumbled  upon  the  Representative  System 
without  being  able  to  discern  its  invaluable  utility. 
Thus  Guizot  remarks,  in  his  Lectures  on  European 
Civilization,  that  when  Honorius  and  Theodosius 
the  Younger,  joint  sovereigns  of  Rome,  wrote  in  the 
year  418  of  the  Christian  sera  to  the  Prefect  of  Gaul, 
ordering  deputies  of  the  province  to  attend  in  coimcil 
every  year  in  the  city  of  Aries,  the  people  refused  the 
proffered  boon,  regarding  it  as  an  infliction.  Indeed,  in 
Greek  history  we  find  various  Congresses,  which  might 
have  become  Parliaments.  If  we  ask  why  nothing 
of  the  sort  was  even  desired, — though  other  causes 
conspired,  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  how  little  of  a 
privilege  our  English  boroughs  in  early  days  thought 
it,  to  send  representatives  to  Parliament.  A  purely 
civil  body  can  ill  resist  military  and  executive  power ; 
and  although  the  English  House  of  Commons  was 
strengthened  by  the  Knights  of  the  Shires,  who  re- 
presented the  smaller  nobility,  it  would  very  rarely  in 
those  days  venture  direct  opposition  to  any  but  a 
weak  and  highly  unpopular  monarch.  What  would 
it  have  availed  to  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  or  even  to 
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Italy,  under  the  Roman  empire,  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  Roman  senate?  What  signified  the 
nominal  privileges  of  a  senate,  when  an  emperor  with 
a  guard  of  20,000  trained  troops  sat  at  their  side? 
From  an  unscrupulous  man  they  could  not  obtain 
security  for  their  persons,  much  less  for  their  decrees ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  no  unarmed  parliament  can 
ever  control  an  armed  executive,  except  where  it  is 
clear  that  a  national  uprising  and  the  deposition  of  the 
Prince  will  follow  the  attempt  to  violate  the  consti- 
tution. Two  armed  insurrections,  of  which  the  latter 
ejected  the  Stuart  family  for  ever,  proved  necessary 
in  England ;  two  also  in  France,  and  one  in  Greece  ; 
— in  modern  Spain  I  will  not  try  to  count  the  num- 
ber ; — in  Hanover  a  flagrant  overthrow  of  the  consti- 
tution was  recently  perpetrated;  and  although  the 
nation  feels  the  injury,  it  has  not  dared  to  appeal  to 
the  lottery  of  arms,  and  probably  waits  for  the  chances 
of  the  next  reign.  If  in  the  progress  of  time  we  may 
hope  for  better  things,  it  will  be  only  through  the 
experience  of  one  nation  becoming  available  for 
another. 

It  must  farther  be  considered  how  hard  a  battle 
was  that  of  Charles  I.  against  his  people's  rights.; 
how  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  sided  with  him ; 
how  easily  the  scale  might  have  been  turned  the 
other  way,  if  his  armies  had  been  better  disciplined 
and  his  generals  had  been  men  of  greater  capacity. 
Dr.  Arnold  has  said,  that  if  the  profligate  Bucking- 
ham had  been  a  Maryborough, — if,  in  consequence, 
the  English  arms  on  the  continent  had  been  brilliantly 
victorious  instead  of  signally  disgraced, — it  would 
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have  entailed  ruin  to  the  liberties  of  England.  We 
have  farther  to  consider  the  immense  advantage  given 
to  the  moderns  by  the  printing-press,  through  which 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  rapidly  learns  what  has  been 
done  and  said  in  Parliament,  and  how  the  Crown  is 
conducting  itself.  Even  so,  the  convictions  and 
movements  of  a  nation,  compared  to  those  of  an 
energetic  government,  are  slow;  but  without  the 
press,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  for  the  public  liberties 
to  be  permanently  safe.  Certainly,  as  a  fact,  never 
yet,  in  any  widely-extended  nation,  until  this  instru- 
ment came  into  aid,  has  a  constitution  been  saved 
from  arbitrary  power,  and  then  not  without  a  severe 
and  doubtful  struggle.  We  may  therefore  cease  to 
marvel  at  the  stupidity  of  ancient  statesmen,  who  could 
not  imagine  how  a  senate  of  a  few  hundred  men  in 
the  garb  of  peace  could  resist  a  despot  at  the  head  of 
devoted  satellites ;  and  we  may  remember  that  all  the 
baronial  parliaments — here,  or  on  the  continent — found 
it  necessary,  when  they  assembled,  to  bring  with  them 
powerful  armed  retinues,  if  they  were  to  obtain  any 
weight  with  their  sovereign.  That  this  is  no  longer 
requisite  is  attributable  partly  to  the  increase  of 
Moral  Force  in  modern  times,  of  which  I  before 
spoke,  and  partly  to  the  fact  (when  it  is  notorious) 
that  the  people — whether  soldiers  or  civilians — revere 
the  Law  first,  and  the  Sovereign  only  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Law. 

Such  considerations  appear  calculated  to  raise  our 
notions  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
by  their  system  of  caste  made  the  purely  civil  power 
supreme  over  the  military,  and  upheld  for  ages  a 
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fixed  order  of  things  under  which  industry  and  talent 
received  a  prodigious  development.  The  conservative 
and  the  moving  forces  appear  to  have  been  long  so 
well  proportioned,  that  progress  was  unattended  by 
convulsion,  and  traditional  feeling  was  kept  unbroken. 
This  is  the  very  problem  which  has  been  solved  by 
England,  and  yet  how  different  in  appearance  is  the 
means!  How  singular  in  every  respect  is  the  con- 
trast of  the  two  nations !  The  one,  having  but  a  sin- 
gle river,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  lived,  with  little 
more  habitable  land  than  that  which  it  yearly  over- 
flowed ;  in  their  purest  state  shunning  the  intercourse 
of  foreigners,  and  discouraging  adventures  by  sea,  or 
regulating  external  commerce  by  the  strictest  rules. 
The  other  people,  living  on  a  vastly  more  extended 
and  more  varied  surface,  with  a  coast  curiously  in- 
dented and  inviting  navigation ;  naturally  maritime 
in  its  habits,  and  though  tenacious  of  its  own  ways 
and  thoughts,  eager  to  mix  with  and  to  admit  the 
foreigner.  The  one,  regulating  trades,  professions 
and  marriages  by  laws  of  caste ;  the  other,  spurning 
at  and  at  length  trampling  down  with  advantage  all 
such  artificial  restrictions.  Yet  some  points  are  di- 
stinctly in  common.  In  Egypt,  as  in  England,  the 
king's  household  was  formed  of  noble  persons,  and 
he  was  daily  waited  on  by  gentlemen.  No  doubt 
also  his  ministers  must  have  been  approved  of  by 
some  sacerdotal  authority,  to  whom  they  were  re- 
sponsible ;  but  we  are  here  unable  to  go  into  details. 
III.  It  remains  for  me  to  contrast  the  Republics 
of  the  ancient  and  of  the  modern  world.  The  an- 
cient republics  were  all  small  states,  generally  mere 
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cities;  and  it  was  regarded  by  philosophers  as  an 
axiom,  that  no  populous  country,  under  a  single 
political  system,  could  possibly  be  anything  but  a 
despotism.  A  Free  State,  it  was  imagined,  could 
neither  consist  of  10  nor  of  100  thousand  men,  but 
of  some  intermediate  number.  But  such  republics 
were  not  necessarily  democracies.  In  many  of  them 
an  aristocracy  was  supreme,  both  in  form  and  in  fact : 
in  a  few,  as  in  Rome,  an  oligarchy  domineered  under 
the  forms  of  democracy.  Similar  differences  have 
subsisted  in  the  city-states  of  modern  times.  In 
Venice  the  aristocracy,  or  rather  an  oligarchy,  bore 
sway ;  in  the  Italian  cities  the  nobles  and  the  com- 
mons contended  as  of  old ;  and  perhaps  no  pervading 
political  differences  can  be  found  between  these  city- 
states  and  those  of  antiquity.  We  might  dwell  on 
Holland  and  Switzerland,  only  that  the  republics 
which  attract  our  attention  as  characterizing  modern 
times,  are  the  great  confederations  of  North  and  South 
America.  These  are  in  fact  offshoots  from  Great 
Britain,  whose  institutions  they  have  borrowed  at 
first  or  second  hand,  with  such  modifications  as  ne- 
cessity enforced,  and  a  few  others  which  speculation 
or  present  expediency  suggested.  They  differ  ex- 
ceedingly from  the  free  republics  of  antiquity  in  their 
primitive  conception,  as  well  as  in  their  details. 

The  North  American  Union  rested  on  the  funda- 
mental declaration  that  "  all  men  are  naturally  equal," 
— by  which  we  must  understand,  that  all  are  to  be 
treated  as  equal  by  the  law.  In  other  words,  the 
law  is  not  to  allow  of  any  orders  of  men  in  a  nation, 
such  as  King,  Lords  and  Commons  ;  but  all  are  in- 
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eluded  in  the  Commons.  This  excludes  Royalty  and 
Aristocracy,  which  depend  upon  birth,  but  does  not 
positively  forbid  limitations  depending  on  wealth. 
Such  a  state  might  have  enacted  a  heavy  income-tax, 
and  given  political  power  in  proportion  to  the  tax- 
ation. There  was  still  room  left  for  a  contest  between 
Democracy  and  that  which  the  Greeks  named  Timo- 
cracy  (or  power  proportioned  to  wealth  and  tax- 
ation), and  on  this  at  bottom  the  distinction  of  the 
Democrats  and  the  Whigs  in  the  United  States  de- 
pends. Democracy  however  has  there  triumphed, 
and  the  only  exception  to  the  principle  arises  out  of 
the  great  anomaly  of  Slavery  in  many  of  the  States. 
In  Hayti,  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  republics  of  South 
America,  the  regulations  of  the  Northern  Union  have 
been  the  guide  to  those  who  framed  the  Constitutions. 
In  the  United  States,  which  we  may  take  as  a  type 
of  the  modern  institutions,  three  leading  principles 
need  to  be  distinctly  remarked,  of  which  two  were 
practically  neglected  in  antiquity,  and  the  third  was 
deliberately  avoided :  these  are,  first,  the  Confedera- 
tion of  many  States  into  one  Nation  ;  next,  the  sy- 
stem of  Representation,  pervading  the  whole  Union — 
in  the  municipalities,  the  special  Houses  of  Assembly, 
the  general  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate, 
and  in  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent :  lastly,  the  free  reception  of  foreigners  to  become 
citizens  of  the  republic  by  mere  residence  for  a  mo- 
derate period. 

( 1 .)  Without  efficient  Representation  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  bring  about  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant point,  which  was  not  even  conceived  of  by 
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antiquity.  Consider  some  of  the  advantages  of  uniting 
numerous  States  into  one  great  Nation.  The  first  and 
invaluable  gain  is,  to  save  them  from  the  curse  of  Civil 
War,  which  generally  wrecks  the  happiness  of  city- 
states,  when  unfederated.  To  fuse  them  into  a  single 
organization  is  seldom  possible;  but  if  it  could  be  done, 
it  would  not  be  so  desirable  as  the  method  of  federation. 
The  larger  States  become,  the  greater  is  the  danger 
of  apathy  in  the  people,  malversation  and  corruption 
in  the  functionaries.  These  evils  are  never  wholly 
to  be  suppressed ;  but  if  all  the  North  American 
Union  were  a  single  State,  they  would  become  unma- 
nageable and  fatal.  All  this  is  true  even  where  there 
is  no  difference  of  law  or  custom  to  impede  the  fusion 
of  all  into  one ;  but  when  such  difference  exists,  a 
combining  of  the  separate  units  is  the  only  method 
which  freemen  would  endure.  This  was  the  case  of 
Holland,  the  earliest  country  of  the  Middle  Ages 
which  exhibited  the  form  of  federative  republicanism, 
though  for  a  long  time  paying  homage  to  feudal 
Counts  or  to  the  dukewf  Burgundy  and  his  successors. 
The  seven  United  Provinces  had  diversities  in  their 
laws  or  customs,  which  they  chose  to  retain ;  never- 
theless they  confederated  for  mutual  defence.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
And  we  here  remark  the  power  of  coherence  displayed 
in  these  European  confederations,  as  far  beyond  any- 
thing seen  hi  ancient  Greece  or  Italy  ;  though  per- 
haps not  beyond  those  of  Phoenicia  and  Carthage. 
This  coherence  must  have  depended  on  two  causes  ; 
first,  on  the  simplicity  and  fairness  of  the  federal 
arrangements ;  secondly,  on  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
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power  formidable  enough  to  compel  them  to  union, 
but  not  able  to  conquer  them.  In  Greek  and  Roman 
histories  we  read  of  many  federations ;  but  these  con- 
ditions were  seldom  so  fulfilled  as  to  make  the  union 
intimate  and  lasting  ;  and  both  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land exhibit  better  instances  of  many  States  incorpo- 
rated into  a  single  Nation,  than  can  be  easily  found 
in  ancient  history :  but  Holland  has  chosen  to  have 
an  hereditary  leader  in  the  family  of  Orange,  and  is  no 
longer  republican  ;  and  we  turn  to  the  more  modern 
institution,  on  a  far  more  magnificent  field,  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  There,  each  man  is  in  sen- 
timent a  citizen  of  the  Union,  and  not  of  one  State 
only.  In  travelling  from  Maine  to  the  Mississippi,  he 
feels  himself  always  with  his  own  people,  as  much  as 
we  do  whether  in  Cornwall  or  in  Yorkshire ;  except 
in  so  far  as  slavery  makes  a  difference  in  the  southern 
States.  If  we  choose  to  make  an  extravagant  suppo- 
sition : — A  man  might  have  been  born  in  one  State, 
educated  in  another,  married  in  a  third,  have  property 
in  a  fourth  and  a  lawsuit  in  a  fifth,  might  have  chil- 
dren born  in  a  sixth,  might  make  his  will  in  a 
seventh  and  die  in  an  eighth,  without  these  changes 
involving  any  other  loss  or  inconvenience  than  if  the 
States  had  been  all  counties  of  the  same  kingdom. 
No  part  of  the  Union  feels  aggrieved  that  it  cannot 
establish  its  separate  independence  ;  and  we  may  say, 
that  for  a  homogeneous  population,  however  large,  the 
problem  of  federative  republicanism  is  now  solved, 
provided  that  the  people  have  a  free  active  spirit  and 
habits  of  political  organization.  This  condition  how- 
ever is  wanting  in  South  America  and  in  Mexico; 
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for  which  reason  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  military 
despotism  may  not  establish  itself  in  some  of  the 
states,  at  least  transitionally,  just  as  tyrants  arose  at 
a  certain  period  in  most  of  the  Greek  cities.  We  can 
hardly  doubt  what  the  end  will  be.  Neither  aristo- 
cracy nor  legitimate  royalty  can  rise.  The  materials 
for  them  are  wanting,  and  so  is  the  mental  tendency. 
Military  despotism  will  only  level  the  mass  to  a  com- 
mon height,  and  prepare  the  ground  for  more  decided 
democracy.  The  nature  of  the  country  decides  the 
magnitude  of  states,  but  ultimately  those  which  speak 
a  common  language  will  enter  into  confederacy,  as 
close  as  their  contiguity  may  admit.  In  republics,  as 
in  railways,  amalgamation  is  the  winning  principle 
in  the  long  run  ;  and  the  vast  size  of  the  confedera- 
tions will  probably  be  tjie  great  distinction  of  modern 
from  ancient  republics,  besides  the  more  intimate  na- 
tionality of  feeling  pervading  all  the  States. 

(2.)  Next,  as  to  the  principle  of  Representation,  — 
this,  whether  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  England,  or 
the  American  democracies,  is  that  by  which  modern 
freedom  is  distinguished  from  ancient.  A  democracy 
of  Greece  or  Italy  needed  to  assemble  man  by  man, 
like  a  meeting  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League,  in  order 
to  pass  its  votes ;  and  although  such  a  constitution 
generally  called  into  play  many  splendid  talents,  it 
was  essentially  ridiculous  to  have  poor  and  ignorant 
men  decide  by  a  show  of  hands  on  questions  which  a 
British  Parliament  regards  as  too  arduous  for  it,  and 
delegates  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  or  to  the 
Judges.  This  absurdity  is  not  always  avoided  by  re- 
presentation, but  it  may  be  so,  wherever  the  system 
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is  soberly  and  honestly  applied.  In  the  American 
republics  the  democratic  principle  is  so  unmixed,  that 
numerous  evils  are  encountered  ;  nevertheless,  repre- 
sentation rids  them  of  all  the  worst,  enables  them  to 
go  on  without  convulsion,  and  is  probably  destined 
ultimately  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  still  em- 
barrass them. 

(3.)  Thirdly,  I  have  to  remark  on  the  freedom  with 
which  the  States  adopt  citizens  from  abroad.  Nothing 
can  be  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  antiquity  ;  no- 
thing more  signally  characteristic  of  the  modern 
world.  It  testifies  to  a  belief  that  all  men  (or,  un- 
happily, I  ought  to  say,  all  white  men)  have  one  na- 
ture ;  that  differences  of  race  are  matters  with  which 
the  law  is  not  to  concern  itself ;  and  finally,  that  the 
public  institutions  have  in  them  nothing  artificial  and 
arbitrary ;  nothing  adapted  to  the  belief,  habits  or 
mental  peculiarities  of  a  particular  nation,  but  are 
adapted  to  mankind  universally.  There  is  something 
bold,  generous  and  nobly  simple  in  this  confidence  of 
the  lawgivers  :  we  cannot  help  wishing  they  may  be 
justified  in  it,  even  while  we  see  minor  inconveniences 
to  which  it  may  subject  them.  I  say,  minor  ;  although 
the  amount  of  disturbance  suffered  by  the  immigra- 
tion of  foreigners  might  be  of  the  most  serious  mag- 
nitude to  a  petty  state.  But  here  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  grand  scale  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic republics.  Individual  states  may  be  un- 
pleasantly interfered  with  by  the  multitude  of  immi- 
grants (as,  it  is  well  known,  by  Germans  and  Irishmen) ; 
but  these  cannot  influence  the  mass  of  the  Union,  and 
in  process  of  time  its  spirit  will  mould  the  new  ma- 
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terials,  however  refractory,  into  at  least  so  much  of 
political  likeness  as  is  needed  for  public  purposes.  No 
shock  is  endured  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole  ;  which  is 
able  to  take  in  the  material  strength  of  the  new- 
comers, without  risking  an  upturn  of  institutions. 
Much  more  is  every  facility  held  out  to  the  residence 
of  foreigners  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ;  about 
which  the  states  of  antiquity  were  generally  timid  and 
often  inhospitable. 

It  may  deserve  remark  that  the  old  legend  which 
ascribes  to  Romulus  the  opening  of  an  asylum  for 
fugitives  and  outlaws,  appears  to  have  been  founded 
in  a  conviction  that  foreigners  of  all  sorts  found  easy 
admission  in  early  Rome ;  which  was  primitively  a 
mongrel  state,  formed  of  Sabines,  Tuscans  and  Latins ; 
and  that  on  this  its  early  strength  was  built.  It  is 
attested  equally  by  historians  that  on  a  similar  fact 
the  greatness  of  Athens  (or  rather  of  Attica)  rested. 
But  when  Rome  and  Athens  had  grown  out  of  infancy, 
they  disowned  their  primitive  liberality,  and  like  other 
city-states  dispensed  the  gift  of  citizenship  with  jea- 
lous caution.  The  mightier  modern  institution  has 
hitherto  disdained  to  deviate  from  her  original  idea, 
though  experience  has  taught  the  need  of  a  few  simple 
safeguards. 

A  great  Union  affords,  in  its  municipalities  and 
local  parliaments,  wrhat  was  deficient  in  the  city-states, 
— a  subordinate  training  for  the  highest  political 
sphere.  This  is  a  security  against  the  erratic  influence 
of  individuals,  and  against  democratic  fickleness.  No 
man  can  by  mere  plausible  talent  or  wealth  step  into 
high  office.  An  Alcibiades  or  a  Julius  Csesar  cannot 
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force  himself  forward  by  fascinating  a  democracy  :  its 
massiveness  makes  its  changes  of  feeling  slow,  and 
gives  it  much  of  the  stiffness  of  an  aristocratical 
system.  In  comparison  to  the  organization  of  a  city- 
state,  that  of  a  great  modern  republic  is  highly  com- 
plicated, and  belongs  to  a  nobler  order  of  political 
existence.  Great  division  of  labour  is  attained,  be- 
tween the  parishes  or  municipalities,  the  local  Houses 
of  Assembly,  and  the  Central  supreme  authorities ; 
each  organ  has  its  peculiar  functions.  But  to  blend 
them  all  in  a  single  assembly  (or  at  least  in  a  single 
Town  Council  and  a  general  gathering  of  citizens)  is 
a  barbarian  confusion,  signally  conducive  to  tyranny, 
and  scarcely  allows  of  permanently  good  rule. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  difficulty  of 
effecting  Revolutions  in  Large  Communities,  where 
all  changes  of  opinion  are  the  work  of  time,  and  where 
the  mass  is  too  great  to  be  overawed  by  force.  In 
small  states  the  contrary  is  the  case  ;  and  a  natural 
result  is,  that  the  sovereign  power  feels  intense  jea- 
lousy, whatever  the  form  of  government.  This  makes 
tyrannies  and  aristocracies  more  cruel,  democracies 
more  furious.  But  there  is  a  particular  result  of  it 
as  connected  with  democracy  to  which  I  may  here  call 
attention.  The  ancients  believed  in  a  very  close  affinity 
between  democracy  and  tyranny  j  inasmuch  as  the 
trusted  leader  of  the  people  so  often  made  himself 
tyrant,  especially  during  a  crisis  of  revolution  against 
aristocracy.  Various  similar  instances  appear  in  mo- 
dern Italy ;  and  in  Mexico  and  on  the  La  Plata  in 
recent  years  it  has  been  seen  that  where  democracy  fails 
to  establish  itself  in  the  New  World,  military  despotism 
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is  the  alternative.  Washington  received  in  his  day 
high  credit,  from  a  vague  idea  current  in  Europe  that 
he  might  have  made  himself  permanent  dictator  of 
the  United  States.  No  one  now  imagines  that.  His 
failure  would  have  been  as  certain,  and  more  imme- 
diate, than  that  of  Cromwell  in  England  :  so  too  would 
Napoleon  have  failed  in  France  but  for  the  pressure 
of  foreign  enemies,  which  demanded  a  strong  military 
executive  at  home.  But  to  speak  generally :  where 
the  principles  of  Freedom  and  Order  have  taken  deep 
root  in  the  national  mind,  a  great  federal  democracy, 
such  as  that  of  America,  is  not  in  the  slightest 
danger  of  falling  under  the  tyranny  of  a  popular  idol. 
Communities  so  large  can  afford,  not  to  set  an  evil  eye 
on  the  rich  and  on  their  own  officers.  Hence  they 
can  venture  to  leave  their  President  in  authority  for 
four  years  together.  This  is  a  great  improvement  on 
ancient  democracy,  which  was  apt  to  be  so  jealous  of 
all  power,  as  to  cripple  its  executive  government,  and 
in  many  ways  vex  rich  men,  politically  and  socially. 

Moreover,  the  petty  scale  of  city-states  generally 
exposes  them  to  invasion  and  enslavement  from  a 
neighbour,  unless  constant  vigilance  be  used.  Out  of 
this  rose  an  undue  predominance  of  military  feeling 
among  the  citizens,  who  were  collectively  an  armed 
and  trained  militia.  Martial  virtues  gained  a  dispro- 
portionate estimation,  and  much  of  the  severity  of  the 
camp  pervaded  the  town.  The  interests  of  individuals 
were  remorselessly  sacrificed  to  State-convenience  as 
well  as  State-necessity  ;  and  the  freedom  of  private  life 
and  of  families  was  tampered  with  in  most  ancient  re- 
publics to  an  extent  which  would  be  thought  tyrannous 
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under  modern  royalty.  These  remarks  principally 
refer  to  the  Greek  and  Italian  republics  :  how  the 
case  may  have  been  in  the  Phoenician  and  Carthagi- 
nian confederacies  we  are  not  competent  to  assert. 

In  recapitulation  it  may  be  said ;  we  have  seen 
reason  under  each  division  for  thankfulness  and  for 
hope,  at  the  contrasts  observed  between  what  is  and 
what  was.  We  see  modern  despotisms  assuming 
milder  features,  with  more  paternal  aims,  and  more 
tendency  to  rest  on  legitimacy  and  precedent  than  was 
the  case  among  the  ancients.  We  see  modern  con- 
stitutional monarchies  attaining  the  same  ends  as  the 
caste-system  of  antiquity,  without  its  unnatural  re- 
strictions, its  jealousy  of  foreigners,  or  its  tendency  to 
freeze  into  artificial  forms, — which  are  the  precursors 
of  organic  death.  Finally,  we  see  republics, — under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  having  national  elements  so 
little  varied  and  an  organization  which  counts  age, 
wisdom  and  wealth  as  nothing  in  constitutional  law, 
— we  see  these  republics,  I  say,  triumphing  over 
their  fundamental  defect  by  the  immensity  of  their 
scale  and  by  their  multiplied  adoption  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  ;  so  as  to  free  themselves  from  all 
the  worst  evils  of  ancient  democracy,  while  naturally 
without  the  worst  points  of  modem  royalty. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

CONTRASTS  DEPENDING  ON  THE  BALANCE  OF 
POWER,  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  COMMERCIAL 
STATES,  AND  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  ART  AND 
SCIENCE. 

THIS  fourth  and  last  Lecture  will  endeavour  to  gather 
up  all  the  remaining  topics  of  contrast  between  the 
Ancient  and  Modern  political  world ;  and  will  neces- 
sarily have  less  unity  than  those  which  have  preceded. 
I  must  commence  hy  calling  your  more  distinct  atten- 
tion to  those  Wars  for  preserving  the  Balance  of  Power, 
which  characterize  modern  times,  as  well  as  certain 
changes  in  the  nature  of  commercial  States. 

Of  old,  any  great  empire,  as  Persia,  Macedonia, 
Rome,  either  aggrandized  itself  without  encountering 
coalitions,  or  at  least  met  with  no  intelligent,  united 
and  presevering  resistance  at  the  critical  time.  With 
the  exception  of  the  small  republics  of  Greece,  where 
was  a  little  system  of  Europe  in  miniature,  the  States 
of  antiquity  were  not  alarmed  into  coalition  until  too 
late  ;  and  then  were  themselves  swallowed  up  hy  the 
conqueror,  exactly  as  the  successive  powers  of  India 
by  the  British.  On  the  contrary,  in  modern  Europe, 
each  State,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  tower  above  its 
neighbours,  excited  the  jealousy  of  all.  Of  these  the 
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earliest  was  SPAIN,  when  by  a  combination  of  remark- 
able circumstances  she  had  become  formidable  to  Eu- 
rope. By  the  enterprise  of  Columbus,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  mariner's  compass,  she  had  been  presented 
with  a  magnificent  transatlantic  empire,  and  almost 
simultaneously  with  another  in  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago. Gold  and  silver,  in  abundance  previously  un- 
known, flowed  in  from  the  New  World  to  the  treasury 
of  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  made  him  so  far  independ- 
ent of  the  Estates  of  his  native  kingdom,  that  under 
any  circumstances  its  liberties  would  hardly  have 
been  preserved.  But  besides,  by  a  series  of  royal 
marriages,  Charles  the  young  king  of  Spain  had  in- 
herited four  kingdoms  ;  Austria,  Burgundy  and  the 
Netherlands,  Sicily  and  Spain.  He  also  laid  claim  to 
the  Milanese,  and  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany. 
The  vast  extent  of  the  Spanish  power  called  out  espe- 
cially the  instinct  of  France  and  of  the  pope  to  with- 
stand it.  With  the  destruction  of  the  celebrated 
Armada  by  Elizabeth's  captains,  the  spell  of  the 
dreaded  wizard  seemed  to  be  broken,  and  soon  after, 
his  strength  decayed  still  more  rapidly  from  internal 
misgovernment  than  from  the  persevering  efforts  of 
foreign  enemies.  In  the  next  century,  under  Louis 
XIV.,  FRANCE  became  in  turn  the  encroaching 
] lower  which  Europe  unitedly  resisted.  The  glory  of 
Louis  the  Great  was  shorn  off  by  the  joint  exertions 
of  Holland,  England  and  Germany;  Holland  then 
being  the  first  power  on  the  seas,  or  at  least  most 
eminently  the  great  naval  state  of  Europe.  In  vain 
did  royal  marriages  unite  Spain  in  the  interests  of 
France :  the  star  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  waned  as 
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that  of  Austria  before  it.  France  too  like  Spain  sank 
still  deeper  by  inward  decay,  than  by  the  reverses  of 
war ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  century,  ENGLAND,  the 
only  great  state  which  had  preserved  Protestant- 
ism and  liberty,  had  unawares  risen  to  a  pitch  of 
wealth  and  robustness,  which,  when  put  to  the  trial, 
surprised  both  the  world  and  herself.  Her  victories 
and  her  arrogance  under  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
her  immense  aggrandizement  by  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  her  nourishing  American  colonies,  excited 
universal  jealousy.  Hence  when  those  colonies  boldly 
resisted  the  tones  of  dictation  which  had  become  fa- 
miliar to  her,  France  and  Spain  gladly  seized  the  op-, 
portunity  of  attacking  her ;  and  the  greatest  public 
mortification  soon  after  followed,  which  England  had 
ever  endured, — the  establishment  of  North  American 
independence. — Under  the  French  republic,  which 
Austria  imprudently  undertook  to  suppress,  the  new 
energies  of  France  once  more  and  with  good  reason 
terrified  all  Europe  ;  but  a  long  and  obstinate  war  at 
length  disarmed  the  ambition  of  Napoleon.  Since 
then,  Russia  and  England  have  been  the  greatest 
powers  of  Europe  ;  and  their  progress  in  the  far  East 
and  West  is  watched  with  an  eager  jealousy,  which 
(even  if  better  influences  prove  insufficient)  is  likely 
to  keep  down  all  danger  of  Universal  Empire.  On 
this  subject  I  touched  in  my  first  lecture.  I  would 
here  observe  on  the  importance  of  this  mutual  de- 
pendence and  control,  as  giving  a  foundation  for  In- 
ternational Jurisdiction.  At  present  each  sovereign 
State,  within  the  limits  of  European  politics,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  rest ;  and  even  if  it  be  weak,  its 
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rights  derive  support  against  any  one  powerful  State 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  rest.  By  the  prevalent 
system  of  resident  Ambassadors,  publicity  is  given  to 
all  preparations  of  military  and  naval  armaments ; 
and  where  violence  is  meditated,  alarm  is  taken  in  an 
early  stage.  Thus  Force  is  not  allowed  wholly  to 
dictate ;  and  moral  influences  find  their  way,  though 
less  rapidly  by  far  than  could  be  wished,  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  To  develope  these  improvements  will 
be  the  duty  of  future  generations ;  but  we  already  see 
the  germ  of  international  tribunals,  and  the  sway  of 
order  and  right  commencing  where  antiquity  knew 
no  rule  but  that  of  might* 

But  there  is  one  other  special  aspect  of  contrast 
which  I  desire  here  to  pursue ;  that  of  Commercial 
States  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  sera.  Commerce,  at 
all  times,  on  the  small  or  on  the  great  scale,  is  the 
source  of  civilization.  The  savage  of  South  America 
might  perhaps  dwell  from  generation  to  generation  in 
contented  solitude,  as  long  as  room  for  lonely  families 
existed,  did  not  the  desire  of  exchange  draw  men  to- 
gether, and  give  room  for  the  unfolding  of  moral  and 
mental  superiorities.  The  rise  of  peculiarly  commer- 
cial states  too  is  the  first  influence,  whence  the  higher 
culture  of  mind  has  been  diffused.  Such  were  those 
of  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  carried  by  the  course  of 
trade  to  the  islands  of  Greece  and  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  everywhere  gave  an  impulse  to 
industry,  which  contended  against  piracy  by  sea  and 
brigandage  by  land.  The  character  of  these  States 
in  the  ancient  world  was  very  uniform.  They  occu- 
pied extremely  narrow  limits  of  land,  either  along  a 
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coast  or  on  an  island,  and  seem  to  have  practised 
manufactures  and  commerce  from  the  absolute  neces- 
sities of  their  situation.  Communities  of  larger  ter- 
ritory, whatever  their  facilities  for  nautical  enterprise, 
seldom  selected  this  occupation  by  choice.  The  sea 
is  an  uneasy  element,  and  the  life  of  a  sailor  one  that 
landsmen  do  not  easily  covet.  For  transport  on 
land  few  bulky  commodities  could  in  those  days  ade- 
quately pay.  Such  were  the  causes  which  invested 
with  the  peculiarly  commercial  character  little  States 
like  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  others  of  Phoenicia;  ^Egina 
and  other  Greek  islands,  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Phocsea, 
Byzantium,  and  very  many  Greek  towns  everywhere. 
Carthage  and  her  allied  cities  possessed  a  larger  ex- 
tent of  continent ;  but  they  brought  with  them  the 
habits  acquired  in  Phoenicia.  In  modern  times,  Ve- 
nice and  Holland  are  the  most  eminent  instances  of 
commercial  States  similar  to  those  of  antiquity. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  as  of  the  ancient  commer- 
cial powers,  none  possessed  so  large  land  territory  as 
Carthage,  none  was  so  firmly  seated  and  so  likely  to 
have  endured  every  shock  of  fortune.  Perhaps  no 
State  of  antiquity  except  Rome  could  ever  have  de- 
stroyed her  prosperity.  Even  against  Rome  she 
struggled  so  long  and  ably,  as  to  suggest,  that  if  she 
had  not  committed  the  fatal  fault  of  keeping  her  na- 
tive African  population  in  serfdom,  the  victory  would 
have  turned  the  other  way.  But  the  Carthaginians 
had  brought  with  them  from  their  mother-city  Tyre 
all  the  civil  prejudices,  as  well  as  the  good  points  of 
the  ancient  town-communities ;  and  to  adopt  into  free 
citizenship  the  continental  barbarians  was  an  act  of 
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liberality  that  no  one  dreamed  of.  For  this  neglect 
she  was  severely  punished  with  injury,  insult,  and  at 
length  cruel  destruction  from  her  unforgiving  dark- 
souled  rival ;  and  the  fall  of  Carthage  was  the  knell 
of  ruin  to  all  the  hopes  of  the  western  world.  From  the 
day  that  Scipio  defeated  Hannibal  at  Zama,  all  chance 
of  balancing  the  enormous  military  force  of  Rome  was 
gone ;  as  in  the  retrospect  we  can  discern.  Thence- 
forth it  was  inevitable  that  Rome  should  reign  uncon- 
trolled ;  should  erect  a  vast  despotism  that  would 
prey  on  its  own  vitals,  and  at  length  plunge  itself, 
with  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  a  thousand  years, 
into  the  grave  which  it  had  dug  for  Liberty.  In 
order  that  a  State,  or  a  cluster  of  States,  may  enjoy 
stability  and  safe  progress,  it  is  essential  to  have 
forces  that  remain  permanently  antagonistic.  Not 
that  they  are  to  be  equal,  but  they  must  have  inde- 
pendent life ;  no  one  must  be  able  to  swallow  up  the 
rest.  This  end  is  best  attained,  when  the  sources  of 
their  power  are  diverse.  Thus  if  two  nations  are  op- 
posed, of  which  one  is  strong  by  land,  and  one  by 
sea ; — as  Sparta  and  Athens,  as  Rome  and  Carthage, 
as  France  and  England ; — it  is  generally  harder  for 
either  to  overpower  the  other,  than  if  both  were  simi- 
lar in  kind.  In  this  respect  Rome  and  Carthage  were 
excellently  suited  as  a  mutual  balance.  As  for  Tyre, 
Miletus,  and  all  the  small  commercial  cities,  not  one 
of  them  had  proved  able  in  the  long  run  to  resist  the 
mighty  monarchies  which  assailed  them ;  with  Car- 
thage therefore,  the  greatest  of  such  cities,  the  last 
hopes  of  industry,  of  peace  and  of  freedom  were 
wrecked,  though  the  world  knew  it  not  as  yet.  The 
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same  desolation  in  modern  times  has  come  upon  Ve- 
nice ;  and  finally,  but  for  the  jealousy  of  other  great 
powers,  Holland  would  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
France  under  Louis  XIV. 

Thus,  multiplied  experience  appears  to  prove  that 
commercial  States  (which  diffuse  knowledge  and  in- 
ventions, and  find  their  chief  interests  in  peace  and 
good  will,)  are  not  likely  to  last  out  against  great  con- 
tinental communities,  unless  they  themselves  rest  on 
a  broad  basis  of  territory  and  on  a  homogeneous  free 
population.  And  here  we  come  to  the  contrast  of  the 
modern  world  to  the  ancient.  Ever  since  the  naval 
star  of  England  has  culminated,  we  have  seen  a  novel 
phaenomenon  in  the  world's  history,  which  is  destined 
to  be  no  solitary  exception  in  the  future ; — a  nation 
with  a  large  and  invincible  home-population  becoming 
pre-eminently  devoted  to  commerce.  The  United 
States  of  North  America  have  since  become  an  equally 
signal  example  of  the  same  thing.  Germany  is  ra- 
pidly rivalling  us,  beyond  what  could  have  beeu  ex- 
pected under  her  disadvantages ;  and  most  of  my 
hearers  will  agree  that  I  am  not  over-sanguine  in  be- 
lieving, that  before  another  half-century  is  past,  every 
civilized  country  will  be  highly  commercial,  and,  so 
far  as  its  seacoast  admits,  will  become  nautical  also. 
But  the  latter  point  is  a  matter  of  very  secondary  im- 
portance. The  momentous  affair  is,  that  in  the  mo- 
dern world  the  peaceful  interests  have  taken  so  deep 
a  root,  and  the  industrious  nations  have  achieved  for 
themselves  and  for  the  world  a  fixed  position. 

Although  I  touched  on  this  in  my  first  Lecture,  it 
is  too  critical  and  deeply  interesting  a  question  to  be 
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dismissed  after  seeing  it  from  a  single  point  of  view ; 
and  I  must  here  resume  it.  Most  melancholy  would 
be  the  thought  that  the  world  passes  through  cycles 
of  prosperity  and  ruin,  ever  coming  back  into  its  old 
positions.  The  fruits  of  civilization — in  law  and 
learning,  morals,  science  and  religion, — are  so  pre- 
cious, that  without  them  life  would  seem  to  us  insup- 
portable. What  we  most  desire  is,  continuous  pro- 
gress ;  if  slow,  yet  sure ;  unbroken  by  convulsion ; 
safe  against  barbarism;  not  to  be  undermined  by 
tyranny :  and  it  is  lawful  to  ask,  Have  we  any  gua- 
rantees for  all  this  ?  Is  a  second  wreck  of  cultivation 
within  credibility  ?  May  Europe  have  to  pass  through 
the  dark  ages  once  more  ?  If  I  can  reply,  that  no 
such  fears  need  be  entertained,  it  is  evident  that  this 
will  be  the  greatest  of  all  contrasts  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the  past  aeras  of  civilization  ;  if,  namely,  ours 
has  full  guarantees  for  stability,  while  theirs  proved 
destructible  and  needed  to  be  rebuilt  from  the 
foundation. 

Now  we  may  say  outright,  that  no  mere  moral  in- 
fluences (moral  or  spiritual — I  include  both)  can  ever 
be  counted  on  as  guarantees  for  their  own  permanence 
in  a  series  of  generations.  The  most  abiding  pos- 
session of  mankind  is,  practical  knowledge ;  and  this, 
when  diffused  among  millions,  and  in  many  divided 
countries,  may  (without  presumption)  under  certain 
circumstances  be  regarded  as  imperishable  ;  namely, 
when  it  confers  so  much  power,  and  immediate  visible 
usefulness,  that  under  no  circumstances  can  it  be  vio- 
lently destroyed  or  neglected  and  lost.  It  is  to  the 
advances  already  attained  by  Art  and  Science,  far 
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more  than  to  moral  and  religious  influences,  that  I 
believe  we  must  look  as  our  human  guarantee  for  the 
permanence  of  civilization,  nay,  of  morals  and  of  re- 
ligion itself.  This  is,  in  one  respect,  to  me  just  now 
an  untoward  matter.  It  forces  me  to  end  my  Lec- 
tures with  what  some  may  think  material  and  de- 
grading arguments.  I  may  not  be  eloquent  about 
the  superiority  of  sunny  and  living  literature  to  the 
cold  moonlight  of  science  ;  for  literary  taste  often 
decays  and  is  lost :  I  dare  not  announce  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  grand  security  for  our  civil  happiness ; 
for  the  question  recurs,  what  will  secure  to  us  a  pure 
Christianity  ?  If  apostolic  religion  (as  it  were  fresh 
from  the  fountain)  could  not  save  the  Roman  em- 
pire from  barbarism  and  itself  from  depravation,  why 
do  we  think  that  our  Protestantism  will  be  more  effi- 
cient ?  Thus  I  am  driven  to  a  colder  theme ;  since  I 
appeal  to  calm  reason  and  to  historical  experience,  not 
to  hopes,  aspirations  and  faith.  Only,  let  me  not  be 
thought  to  esteem  Art  and  Science  more  than  Faith. 
Each  has  its  own  ordained  place  ;  to  natter  and  com- 
pliment any  of  them  by  ascribing  to  it  powers  not  its 
own,  is  not  the  part  of  Wisdom,  and  agrees  not  with 
the  love  of  Truth. 

Let  me  first  rehearse  the  great  inventions,  chiefly 
mechanical,  by  which  the  old  world  was  raised  out  of 
barbarism,  and  next,  insist  a  little  on  the  others,  by 
which  the  modern  world  is  distinguished  from  the 
ancient.  First  of  all,  we  reckon  the  invention  of  the 
Plough.,  Harrow,  and  other  instruments  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  the  Spinning -machine  and  the  Loom  ;  the  art 
of  working  Iron  and  tempering  Steel.  The  last  inven- 
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tion  was  with  the  ancients  the  culminating-point  of 
ingenuity ;  for  when  Steel  could  be  tempered  to  cut 
other  metals  and  even  iron  and  steel  itself,  a  universal 
power  was  attained.  Tools  of  every  kind  could  then 
be  made  :  the  Turning-lathe  was  very  early  produced  ; 
as  also  were  Wheels  for  waggons  and  carriages.  The 
animals  now  domesticated  in  Europe  had  been  tamed 
so  long  back,  that  no  tradition  remained  of  a  time 
preceding  it.  The  Bridle  and  Bit  for  the  horse,  and 
the  Yoke  for  the  ox,  confirmed  the  serviceableness  of 
those  creatures.  The  ancient  Egyptian  or  Greek, 
having  the  inventions  which  I  have  named,  seemed 
to  himself  perfect  on  all  points  for  civilized  life,  and 
ages  passed  during  which  no  effort  was  made  after  more 
complicated  machinery.  The  only  exception  occurred 
in  the  siege  and  defence  of  towns.  Great  mechanical 
ingenuity  was  called  out  by  the  desire  to  destroy  city 
walls  ;  and  again,  to  destroy  the  instruments  of  de- 
struction. Battering-rams  of  vast  size,  towers  of  huge 
height  rolled  upon  wheels,  grappling-bridges  to  throw 
out  from  their  tops,  cranes  of  prodigious  strength, 
crossbows  and  other  projectile  powers  which  shot  out 
big  stones  like  cannon-balls,  massive  rafters  hung  by 
chains  and  ready  to  drop  on  the  enemy,  scythes  to 
cut  chains  asunder,  formed  parts  of  the  apparatus  for 
attack  and  defence.  By  the  possession  of  such  ma- 
chines, a  fortified  town  could  defend  itself  against  the 
barbarian,  and  a  civilized  power  could  storm  a  barba- 
rian stronghold.  But  they  did  not  give  civilized  man 
any  advantage  over  barbarians  in  the  open  field,  where 
combats  were  decided  by  the  sword,  the  arrow  and 
the  pike,  weapons  easy  of  attainment  to  the  rudest 
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savages :  nor  can  fortresses  be  held  for  ever  against 
a  foe  who  is  irresistible  in  the  open  country.  Thus 
at  length  the  degenerate  empire  of  Rome,  in  spite  of 
her  superiority  in  the  mechanics  of  war,  became  a 
prey  to  the  ignorant  but  manly  tribes  of  Germany. 

Now  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  first  important 
invention  by  which  the  modern  world  too  is  charac- 
terized, is  a  warlike  one, —  that  of  Gunpowder ;  which 
is  imagined  to  have  become  known  to  Europeans  by 
means  of  the  Crusades.  The  early  guns  were  very 
defective,  and  it  was  long  before  the  method  of  cast- 
ing and  boring  cannon  was  brought  to  perfection ;  so 
that  the  consequences  of  Gunpowder  were  not  very 
sudden.  The  first  great  and  general  result  of  this  in- 
vention was,  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  executive 
government  ;  enabling  it  to  reach  the  strongholds  of 
robbers  or  of  barons,  and  bring  entire  kingdoms  under 
obedience  to  the  central  power.  This  not  only 
removed  anarchy,  but  aided  to  establish  despotic 
royalty  ;  and  in  so  far,  its  effects  were  mixed  of  good 
and  evil.  But  in  a  general  aspect  of  the  world,  as  it 
is  and  as  it  must  hereafter  be,  philosophers  have  seen 
in  Gunpowder  the  great  guarantee  that  savages  shall 
never  again  possess  military  force  sufficient  to  trample 
down  civilized  man.  The  superiority  of  the  latter  is 
no  longer  in  mere  passive  resistance,  behind  immove- 
able  fortifications.  His  means  of  offence  make  him 
master  of  the  open  country,  as  well  as  of  the  walled 
city  ;  and  render  it  difficult  for  the  bravest  savages  to 
defend  themselves  even  in  rugged  and  precipitous 
mountains.  In  the  wild  immeasurable  desart  alone 
the  civilized  enemy  is  unable  to  follow  them  ;  and  the 
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chief  peril  of  a  cultivated  nation  is  when  it  has  no 
frontier  but  a  wilderness  of  open  country.  In  actual 
battle,  however,  the  effect  of  our  terrible  missiles  de- 
pends on  delicate  arts  of  chemistry;  and  a  nation 
which  can  use  them  with  success  may  be  rude  and 
cruel,  but  cannot  be  in  a  totally  savage  condition. 
The  whole  art  of  war  moreover  assumes  a  complica- 
tion and  a  scientific  aspect,  such  that  a  general  of 
barbarians  would  seldom  succeed  against  equal  force. 
In  consequence  of  these  great  changes,  we  now  find 
it  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  Tartar  prince,  in  the 
bleak  wilds  of  Mongolia,  surrounded  by  poverty  and 
extreme  rudeness,  should  have  commanded  tribute 
from  China,  India  and  Persia,  and  made  Europe  trem- 
ble to  its  centre.  So  evident  is  the  perpetual  infe- 
riority henceforth  of  the  mere  barbarian,  that  alarmists 
have  ceased  to  proclaim  as  possible  the  fall  of  civiliza- 
tion from  such  hands  ;  but  they  tell  us,  that  the  fu- 
ture barbarian  is  to  come  out  of  the  bowels  of  civilized 
states  :  on  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  to  speak. 

The  second  modern  invention  of  cardinal  import- 
ance is  of  a  far  more  peaceful  kind ;  the  manufacturing 
of  Paper  from  linen  rags.  The  Egyptian  papyrus 
had  been  little  imported  from  Egypt,  after  that  coun- 
try fell  under  Mohammedan  rule.  Parchment  was 
exceedingly  dear  and  scarce  ;  and  the  invention  of 
modern  paper  was  the  first  step  towards  the  multiply- 
ing of  books,  of  ledgers,  of  private  MS.,  and  of 
epistolary  communication.  Who  can  estimate  the 
value  of  this  for  the  diffusion  and  preservation  of 
knowledge,  and  for  facilitating  intercourse  between 
the  different  parts  of  a  country  ?  We  are  so  accus- 
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tomed  to  paper  abundant  and  cheap,  as  not  to  reflect 
how  things  would  be  altered  without  it.  A  fair  sheet 
of  parchment,  about  as  large  as  two  sheets  of  foolscap, 
costs  Is.  6d.,  even  with  the  present  appliances  for 
cheapening  its  production.  Five  centuries  ago  such 
a  sheet  probably  cost  at  least  double,  if  measured  in 
workmen's  time  ;  that  is,  a  workman  would  probably 
have  had  to  work  then  as  long  to  get  it,  as  to  get 
three  shillings  now.  This  is  nearly  as  if  a  sheet  of 
writing-paper  were  to  cost  us  a  shilling !  How  then 
could  letters  be  written,  ledgers  be  kept  ?  what  would 
be  the  expense  of  books,  considering  their  paper  only ! 
how  few  copies  would  be  struck  off  at  this  rate,  even 
if  the  printing-press  existed !  The  want  of  cheap 
paper  would  make  literature,  and  even  mercantile 
ledgers,  affairs  with  which  none  but  the  wealthy  could 
concern  themselves. 

But  when  the  Press  was  invented, — a  third  great 
auxiliary  of  our  days, — it  found  Paper  ready  to  the 
hand,  and  a  large  body  of  persons  accustomed  to  read 
and  write.  Hence  its  very  speedy  efficiency  in  assist- 
ing the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  soon  after,  in 
spreading  the  Reformation  all  over  Europe.  How 
little  can  be  done  by  despotism  against  such  inven- 
tions, was  then  signally  shown.  As  long  as  one  free 
country  remained,  where  the  press  could  work,  ec- 
clesiastical and  royal  tyranny  was  foiled  in  its  attempts 
to  suppress  the  publication  of  the  Bible.  Holland 
had  then  the  chief  honour  of  giving  refuge  to  the  per- 
secuted, and  affording  a  spot  of  earth  (or  perhaps  of 
piles  driven  into  the  water)  whence  the  press  might 
send  forth  knowledge  and  truth.  It  is  true,  that  after 
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half  a  century,  the  effects  of  this  on  the  popular  mind 
seem  to  have  reached  their  limit ;  but  the  learnea 
press  became  increasingly,  though  silently  influential, 
with  the  accumulation  of  knowledge.  Ancient  know- 
ledge was  essentially  superficial,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  books.  Youths  were  taught  by  the  living  voice, 
and  exercised  their  memory  to  retain  as  much  as  pos- 
sible :  few  could  refer  to  authorities  and  to  standard 
works.  Here  and  there  a  man  of  wonderful  erudi- 
tion existed,  an  Aristotle  or  a  Varro,  who  by  th< 
favour  of  princes  or  by  great  personal  wealth  hac 
access  to  numerous  volumes  of  parchment.  Yet  i 
single  foreign  language  was  the  utmost  extent  of  theii 
acquirement ;  and  they  were  very  inferior  to  our  first 
rate  men  in  accuracy  and  extent  of  knowledge.  Ii 
fact,  any  of  us,  by  consulting  a  modern  library,  car 
learn  immensely  more,  and  more  perfectly,  than  thi 
first  of  the  ancients.  Thus  the  number  of  the  solid!) 
educated,  who,  without  affecting  a  literary  character 
are  possessed  of  extended  literary  knowledge,  is  i 
hundredfold  greater  in  the  leading  states  of  Europe 
than  it  was,  at  an  analogous  stage  of  advancement,  ii 
the  foremost  ancient  nations. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  another  mechanical  inven 
tion,  which  gained  its  most  signal  victories  with  thi 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  I  mean,  the  Mariner', 
Compass.  To  it  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  conti 
nent  of  America,  and  of  the  route  to  India  round  thi 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  as  a  final  result,  it  has  kni 
up  all  the  world  into  a  single  political  system.  Thi 
affairs  of  Persia,  of  India,  of  China,  now  serioush 
concern  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  When  Englam 
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recently  made  war  on  China,  France  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  assurance  that  she  would  not  seek  for  con- 
tinental aggrandizement :  so  thoroughly  awake  is  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy  to  the  most  distant  concerns. 

The  Mariner's  Compass  is  that  which  made  Europe 
sovereign  over  America ;  which  forces  northern  powers 
like  Holland  and  England  to  take  an  intimate  interest 
in  matters  of  Mediterranean  policy ;  which  has  dif- 
fused their  influence  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
makes  it  utterly  impossible  that  a  mere  continental 
and  military  State,  as  in  ancient  times,  should  do- 
mineer over  the  sea  also.  But  the  Compass  alone 
could  not  have  eifected  these  results,  unaided  by  the 
Telescope.  To  the  latter  instrument  we  owe  the  new 
and  intense  excitement  spread  through  Europe  to 
watch  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  careful  register  of  the 
Planetary  motions,  and  the  ultimate  detection  of  their 
law :  in  short,  it  is  the  Telescope  which  so  forcibly 
directed  the  human  mind  to  Astronomy,  as  to  ensure 
that  at  last  some  genius  would  unveil  the  simple  yet 
deeply  hidden  principles  which  guide  the  heavenly 
movements.  To  apply  the  same  principles  as  an  aid 
to  Navigation  followed  of  course,  and  the  great  pro- 
blem of  finding  Longitude  at  sea  was  started.  Two 
methods  contend  for  preference,  and  are  combined 
in  practice :  the  one,  astronomical,  by  observations 
on  the  Moon,  the  other  by  the  use  of  Chrono- 
meters,— expensive  and  delicate  instruments.  Thus 
the  most  abstruse  of  sciences,  which  long  might  have 
seemed  an  idle  curiosity,  has  proved  fruitful  in  prac- 
tical utility  ;  and  knowledge,  unattainable  to  the  rude 
intellect,  gives  a  new  and  a  more  magnificent  supe- 
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riority  to  civilization  over  barbarism.  Of  the  effects 
of  Oceanic  Navigation,  dependent  on  refined  Art  and 
Science,  the  world  has  scarcely  seen  the  commence- 
ments. Expanded  by  free  trade,  it  will  create  an  in- 
tercourse between  distant  parts  previously  unthought 
of,  and  with  consequences  which  no  one  dares  to  pre- 
dict, for  fear  of  seeming  credulous  and  fanciful. 

But  while  the  Compass  and  the  Telescope  were 
beginning  to  develope  their  joint  effects,  and  perhaps 
a  century  before  Newton  had  investigated  the  laws  of 
planetary  motion,  a  humble  invention  came  forth, 
destined  to  be  as  important  in  promoting  inland  com- 
munication, and  far  more  essential  to  the  advance  of 
nations  in  order  and  wealth, — an  invention  scarcely 
thought  of  by  us,  the  name  of  which  receives  no 
honour, — I  mean,  the  invention  of  Coach  Springs*. 
It  was  by  slow  degrees  that  this  essential  condition  of 
speedy  travelling  crept  over  Europe,  and  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century  gave  rise  to  stage-  and  mail- 
coaches  steadily  performing  seven  miles  an  hour. 
Immense  as  were  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  con- 
struct public  roads,  and  however  rapidly  (on  occasion) 
individual  messengers  of  the  government  might  travel, 
yet  in  the  days  of  their  prime, — from  Augustus  to 
the  Antonines, — common  men  found  intercourse  diffi- 
cult and  tedious.  Without  springs  a  vehicle  is  so 
shattered,  that  it  needs  to  be  built  massive  and  pon- 
derous ;  its  weight  presses  into  the  road,  and  to  draw 
it  rapidly  is  an  arduous  or  impossible  task.  The 
Egyptian  and  early  Greek  chariots,  which  were  in- 

*  From  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia ;  article  SPRINGS. 
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tended  for  speed,  were  often  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast,  although  they  carried  the  light  weight  of  a 
hero  and  his  charioteer.  The  car  itself  was  probably 
far  heavier  than  the  elegant  sculptures  and  paintings 
would  suggest.  But  supposing  speed  attained  by  a 
multitude  of  horses,  the  fatigue  of  long  travelling  on 
a  vehicle  without  springs  soon  surpasses  human  en- 
durance. Hence,  long  after  wheels  were  well  known, 
royal  ladies  preferred  to  travel  on  horseback,  as  less 
distressing  than  the  rattling  car.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  when  for  every  man  one  horse  was  needed,  all 
intercourse  was  either  slow  or  very  fatiguing,  and  at 
best  expensive.  The  gradual  revolution  wrought  by 
the  introduction  of  coach-springs  is  greater  than  that 
which  we  have  seen  from  railways,  although  the  phse- 
nomena  have  less  startled  the  imagination. 

The  introduction  of  mail-coaches  connects  itself 
with  another  eminently  important  modern  institution, 
the  Post-office.  Relays  of  horses  for  the  use  of  go- 
vernment are  as  old  at  least  as  Darius  son  of  Hy- 
staspes,  who  organized  them  in  the  ancient  Persian 
empire.  This  was  virtually  a  government  post,  and 
still  exists  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  under  the  name  of 
Tartars-,  for  so  the  letter-carriers  are  called.  It 
probably  never  was  disused  in  the  East.  In  the 
Roman  empire  there  was  a  similar  institution ;  but 
there,  as  in  Persia,  it  was  not  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  public,  although  favoured  individuals  often  availed 
themselves  of  it.  All  over  Europe  a  system  of  post- 
horses  arose,  partly  by  individual  speculation,  partly 
as  a  government  monopoly ;  but  in  the  latter  case  it 
was  everywhere  permitted  to  private  persons  either  to 
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travel  or  send  letters  by  the  public  post,  on  paying 
the  regulated  charges.  This  is  the  part  of  the  insti- 
tution which  is  peculiar  to  the  moderns.  In  England 
the  Post-office  for  letters  became  strictly  and  exclu- 
sively a  public  business  in  the  year  1656  ;  but  it  did 
not  partake  of  the  improvements  successively  received 
by  stage-coaches  until  more  than  a  century  later,  when 
Mr.  Palmer's  well-known  plan  of  mail-coaches  was 
adopted.  The  effect  produced  by  this  facility  for 
rapid  correspondence  is  hardly  secondary  in  import- 
ance to  the  use  of  the  printing-press,  especially  if  we 
consider  as  combined  into  one  system  (all  dependent 
on  the  Coach  Spring)  the  intercourse  by  letter,  and 
personally  by  the  public  coaches. 

To  speak  of  the  Steam-engine  is  here  needless. 
The  topic  is  too  familiar  for  more  than  an  allusion, 
and  far  too  great  to  be  worthily  extolled  in  my  short 
limits.  It  is  a  universal  power,  which  adds  energy 
to  every  other  invention.  The  ingenuity  of  this  cen- 
tury has  applied  it  to  perfect  all  that  pre-existed :  the 
greatest  inventions  have  been  only  movements,  still 
more  decisive,  in  an  old  direction,  without  establish- 
ing anything  new  in  principle.  The  Steam-ship,  ex- 
cept in  its  application  to  ascend  rivers,  only  does 
more  effectually  what  sailing-vessels  did  before.  Its 
regularity  of  communication  is  its  grand  advantage. 
The  Steam-press  is  a  perfecting  of  the  common  print- 
ing-press, of  extreme  importance  for  the  rapid  issuing 
of  newspapers ;  yet  for  newspapers  to  come  into  ex- 
istence and  freely  to  report  the  debates  of  Parliament, 
the  proceeding  of  law-  and  police-courts,  and  general 
foreign  intelligence,  was  a  far  greater  event  than  the 
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wonderful  expediting  of  such  newspapers.  Once  more, 
the  Steam-locomotive,  which  on  a  railway  does  the 
work  of  both  Canal-boat  and  Stage-coach, — being 
cheaper  than  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  and  swifter 
than  the  swifter, — inestimable  as  is  its  value,  is  yet 
scarcely  productive  of  so  great  a  change  as  had  pro- 
ceeded in  a  century  from  the  spring-coach.  Even  had 
the  rail  and  locomotive  never  been  invented,  the  ma- 
chinery already  at  work  would  gradually  (although 
far  more  slowly)  have  altered  the  face  of  Europe. 
For  intercourse  is  the  great  stimulus  to  the  human 
intellect,  which  calls  out  sympathy,  generates  and 
imparts  knowledge,  suggests  and  effects  combination, 
and,  as  it  is  essential,  so  it  is  almost  sufficient  to 
civilization  and  liberty.  Many  branches  of  the  human 
family,  which  are  now  comparatively  moral  and  re- 
ligious, may  become  demoralized ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
find  in  morality  and  religion  themselves  (as  I  have 
said)  any  security  against  the  recurrence  of  barbarism 
and  brutality  ;  but  mankind  will  never  forget  how  to 
make  coach-springs  and  locomotives,  printing-presses 
and  steam-boats,  the  compass,  the  telescope,  the  chro- 
nometer, the  cannon  and  the  rocket,  and  all  the  deadly 
apparatus  of  war.  Nor  any  the  more  will  the  other 
great  applications  of  steam  be  ever  forgotten  or  dis- 
used, unless  superseded  by  something  better.  From 
the  iron-foundry  and  the  mine,  from  the  spinning 
jenny  and  the  loom,  steam  will  send  forth  its  perfect 
and  cheap  products,  heavy  or  light,  rude  or  delicate, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  millions.  While  these  mag- 
nificent agencies  exist,  barbarism  from  without  can- 
not overwhelm  the  civilized  powers :  oppressive  de- 
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spotism  from  within  is  likely  to  be  everywhere  in  the 
long  run  more  and  more  controlled. 

The  Printing-press,  in  its  application  to  News- 
papers, is  signally  adapted  to  act  as  a  supplement  to 
all  the  theoretic  defects  of  political  constitutions, 
where  Rulers  have  the  wisdom  to  allow  it  to  be  free. 
This  is  what,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  British 
have  done  in  their  splendid  dependency  of  India.  It 
is  not  in  our  power  to  create  at  will  new  orders  of  the 
State,  which  could  alternately  control  and  co-operate 
with  the  sovereign  power ;  such  as  would  neither  bring 
public  affairs  to  a  dead  lock,  expose  the  empire  to 
danger,  nor  afflict  it  with  mischievous  measures.  A 
suitable  organization  must  gradually  grow  up,  if  it  is 
to  exist  at  all.  Meanwhile  the  power  of  voluntary 
and  united  petition,  of  public  meetings  for  political 
purposes,  and  of  free  discussion  by  the  pamphlet  and 
newspaper,  are  happily  open,  and  ought  to  be  so  in 
all  ordinary  circumstances.  The  Public  Press,  when 
free,  allows  every  part  of  the  community  an  indirect 
and  unrecognized,  yet  far  from  inefficient  expounder 
of  their  grievances.  A  man  who  feels  himself  injured 
by  the  magistrate,  or  a  class  to  whose  harm  a  law  has 
been  made,  may  have  no  representative  in  Parliament 
through  whom  they  can  speak ;  but  they  complain 
through  the  press.  The  government  newspaper  re- 
plies ;  and  if  the  complaint  is  fanciful,  exposes  it : 
if  otherwise,  prudent  rulers  get  an  insight  into  the 
injustice,  and  can  redress  it  in  silence  and  without 
loss  of  dignity.  Few  nations  in  the  world  can  have 
free  political  constitutions ;  but  all  might  have  a  free 
press,  free  public  meetings,  and  free  right  of  petition ; 
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and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  shall  ultimately  become 
(in  a  purely  political  aspect)  the  discriminating  point 
of  the  modern  world ;  though  I  confess  with  sorrow 
that  we  are  at  present  immensely  remote  from  the 
goal.  But  this  leads  me  to  the  question,  which  I 
have  reserved  for  discussion,  whether,  as  some  say, 
we  have  still  to  fear  the  barbarian  from  within,  who 
may  (before  we  are  aware)  lay  low  our  tower  of 
grandeur  and  bring  back  ignorance,  confusion,  and 
ages  of  ruin. 

Now  I  on  no  account  deny  that  in  a  particular  ill- 
governed  country  this  is  temporarily  possible.  It  is 
possible,  for  instance,  that  the  negroes  in  Cuba  or  hi 
the  southern  states  of  America  may  overpower  and 
eject  their  masters,  and  in  the  struggle  may  destroy 
many  great  works  of  civilization ;  may  neglect  the 
higher  sciences  and  studies,  and  set  up  a  sort  of  bar- 
barian community.  In  putting  this  case,  I  think  I 
take  the  hypothesis  so  as  to  be  most  unfavourable  to 
the  hopes  of  enlightened  civilization ;  for  what  low 
class  of  freemen  is  so  debased  as  slaves?  Who 
would  think  of  pretending  that  the  poorest  Irish  or 
Hungarians  are  so  degraded  in  mind  as  the  negroes 
of  Louisiana  and  Cuba?  Well,  let  us  review  this 
most  dangerous  contingency.  Would  such  a  revolu- 
tion, however  atrocious  in  the  process,  yet  in  the 
result  be  a  step  downwards  in  civilization  ?  Surely 
not.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  step  upwards. 
The  successful  insurgents  would  not  indeed  at  once 
rise  to  the  level  of  their  expelled  masters,  but  they 
would  rise  high  above  their  own  former  state ;  and 
instead  of  a  community  (if  such  it  can  be  called) 
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consisting  of  one  free  and  civilized  white  man  to  30  or 
40  degraded  slaves,  there  would  be  a  community  of 
free  hlacks  alone,  self-governed,  and  likely  to  learn 
from  the  free  nations  around  them.  We  need  not 
argue  from  mere  theory  when  we  have  the  case  of 
Hayti  before  us.  This  island  (also  called  St.  Do- 
mingo and  Hispaniola)  rebelled  against  its  French 
masters,  in  the  course  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
finally  established  its  independence.  Under  its  great 
native  chieftain,  Toussaint  1'Ouverture,  order  was 
preserved  beyond  expectation ;  but  when  he  had  been 
entrapped  and  carried  to  France  by  the  perfidy  of 
the  French  general,  the  negroes  fell  under  several 
cruel  chieftains  of  their  own  number,  and  the  island 
presented  the  semblance  of  mere  African  royalty. 
But  in  about  twenty  years  after  its  insurrection,  a  re- 
publican constitution  was  established,  with  houses  of 
Parliament  and  a  President,  which  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  American  proximity.  Their  President,  it  is 
true,  is  elected  by  the  army,  a  fact  which  leans  to 
military  despotism;  but  everybody  must  see  how 
much  this  people  is  already  elevated  by  such  institu- 
tions. Their  population  now  increases  fast ;  they 
labour  only  to  supply  their  wants,  and  for  this  have 
been  called  idle  ;  numbers  of  them  now  can  not  merely 
read  and  write,  but  are  excellent  men  of  business  and 
not  inattentive  to  French  literature.  Such  results,  in 
contrast  to  a  state  of  bondage,  where  knowledge  was 
forbidden  and  industry  brought  little  or  no  benefit  to 
the  industrious,  are  exceedingly  to  be  valued. 

But  let  us  pass  to  another  case  of  popular  barba- 
rism riding  triumphantly  over  the  refinement  of  no- 
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bles,  and  cruelly  destroying  the  wise,  the  good,  the 
philosopher  and  the  priest,  in  the  common  fury  against 
all  that  was  higher  than  the  mob.  We  cannot  find, 
or  expect,  a  more  dreadful  instance  than  the  great 
French  revolution.  If  ever  civilization  can  perish 
from  such  an  overturning  of  society,  it  ought  to  have 
perished  then  ;  yet  after  ten  years'  pause,  when  the 
first  dreadful  wounds  had  been  healed,  the  very  op- 
posite was  manifested.  Science  was  at  first  valued 
only  as  a  weapon  of  war.  A  chemist  (if  I  rightly  re- 
member) was  respited  from  the  guillotine,  in  the  days 
of  worst  infatuation,  to  help  the  Committee  of  Safety 
in  the  composition  of  gunpowder.  Mathematicians 
were  looked  on  with  respect,  as  teaching  the  art  of 
Gunnery  and  Fortifications :  no  time  or  power  of 
mind  was  left  for  any  science  or  art  which  was  not 
purely  practical.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  Napoleon 
cherished  science  in  the  Polytechnic  School  chiefly 
with  such  objects  :  yet  the  schools  of  France  in  the 
twenty  years  which  followed  the  Revolution  had  be- 
come far  more  respectable  and  efficient  than  under 
Louis  XV.  ^and  XVI.  Chemical  and  Natural  Science 
continued  rapidly  to  advance,  and  when  peace  had 
been  attained,  a  school  of  History  arose,  superior  to 
any  that  France  had  before  known.  The  names  of 
Guizot,  Thierry  and  Michelet  are  eminent  through  all 
Europe ;  and  it  is  plain  that  morally  and  intellectually, 
as  well  as  physically,  modern  France  has  been  deci- 
dedly elevated  by  her  dreadful  revolution.  Such  con- 
vulsions cannot  happen  simultaneously  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  are  exceedingly  rare  in  any  ;  but  if  in  some 
they  are  destined  hereafter  to  recur,  at  distant  inter- 
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vals,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  the  most  remote  ten- 
dency to  wreck  civilization,  but  all  the  contrary ;  for 
they  never  can  occur,  except  where  the  mass  of  the 
nation  has  been  so  cruelly  oppressed  and  degraded, 
that  a  revolution  is  on  the  whole  desirable,  though  a 
more  peaceful  process  of  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
for  all  parties. 

But  there  are  Sciences  of  modern  growth,  on  which 
I  have  not  touched,  the  cultivation  of  which  will  in 
all  probability  for  the  future  teach  civilized  States  to 
know  themselves  better ;  to  understand  their  own  dis- 
orders, and  apply  a  timely  remedy,  so  as  to  falsify 
the  old  maxim,  that  communities,  like  individuals,  of 
necessity  have  their  time  of  decrepitude,  convulsion 
and  death.  The  sciences  which  I  mean  are,  Political 
Economy,  and  Politics  ;  neither  of  them  as  yet  per- 
fected, yet  both  already  of  the  utmost  value.  Hitherto 
Political  Economy  has  taught  none  but  negative  les- 
sons, yet  they  are  lessons  which  statesmen  exceedingly 
needed  to  learn.  It  teaches  the  vanity  and  mischief 
of  struggling  against  the  natural  tendencies  of  com- 
merce :  it  forbids  the  magistrate  to  interfere  between 
man  and  man  in  the  public  market,  or  endeavour  to 
direct  industry  into  artificial  channels.  These  precepts 
now,  with  statesmen,  will  take  their  place  side  by  side 
with  rules  of  morality ;  for  if  there  are  apparent  ex- 
ceptions, it  will  result  only  out  of  an  application  and 
interpretation  of  the  precept,  not  in  any  doubt  of  its 
authority  ;  and  the  inevitable  consequence  will  be,  so 
to  develope  industry  as  to  make  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dustrious the  most  prominent  concern  of  the  State. 
Out  of  this  will  in  due  time  grow  up  a  sentiment  in 
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rulers, — which  is  already  deep-seated  in  the  English 
people, — to  be  more  proud  of  internal  prosperity, 
population  and  wealth,  on  however  limited  a  soil, 
than  of  mere  geographical  extent  of  empire,  or  power 
to  control  foreign  affairs.  The  future  limits  of  the 
growing  sciences  to  which  I  refer  are  in  appearance 
unfixed ;  hut  it  is  manifest  that  Politics  will  in  future 
take  cognizance  of  numerous  topics,  which,  though 
hitherto  neglected  in  large  states,  yet  closely  concern 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  Of  these,  the  greatest 
is  that  of  the  Public  Health,  including  the  supply  of 
pure  Air  and  Water,  and  the  removal  of  whatever  is 
noxious.  The  statistics  of  Health,  of  Birth  and  of 
Death,  and  many  besides,  are  already  accumulating 
rapidly  ;  and  before  such  arguments  no  abuses,  how- 
ever inveterate,  can  stand,  either  in  free  nations,  or 
under  an  energetic  despotism.  In  fact,  reforms  of 
systems  of  government,  effected  by  monarchs  them- 
selves, are  no  longer  so  hopeless  as  in  former  ages. 
The  present  year*  has  shown  that  even  in  the  Papacy 
a  reform  proceeding  from  the  sovereign  power  is  not 
hopeless.  A  perception  of  the  ruinousness  of  neglect 
begins  to  pervade  governors  as  well  as  subjects.  The 
marked  decay  of  royal  power,  and  the  miseries  in- 
duced even  by  prosperous  war,  in  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, are  written  in  such  broad  characters  before  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe,  that  kings  and  people  alike  are 
forced  to  learn  a  little.  Thus  Public  Opinion  in  the 
present  day  has  become  tinged  with  science,  and  at- 
tains at  least  much  of  the  fixedness  of  science.  It  is 
based  on  a  far  more  varied  experience  than  any  to 
*  Sept.  1846. 
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which  the  ancients  had  access,  and  carries  with  it  the 
authority  of  the  wise,  and  not  merely  the  implied 
threat  of  insurrection. 

And  here  perhaps  it  is  convenient  to  bring  forward 
other  departments  of  knowledge,  which,  though  not 
political,  have  a  power  of  acting  on  politics.  With 
the  advance  of  practical  Art,  pure  Science  has  become 
increasingly  necessary.  No  state  can  rank  high  in 
the  scale  of  nations  which  is  low  in  mathematical, 
mechanical  and  chemical  science.  To  military  and 
naval  strength,  much  knowledge  and  a  great  super- 
fluity of  wealth  is  essential.  Every  aspiring  power 
needs  to  establish  Universities  and  Colleges,  and  other- 
wise to  foster  science,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  arming 
its  fleets  and  its  soldiery ;  much  more  is  it  certain, 
that  without  just  tribunals  and  widely-diffused  intel- 
ligence they  can  never  compare  in  wealth  with  free 
communities  that  have  equal  population.  Russia  and 
Austria  desire  to  suppress  political  sentiment,  but 
they  also  desire  to  have  able  ministers  and  officers  in 
every  department,  and  they  know  that  this  is  essential 
to  their  prosperity  and  power.  They  therefore  culti- 
vate, and  will  still  more  cultivate,  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  which  must  ultimately  affect  the  national 
intellect.  Science  is  a  training  of  the  mind  for  the 
pursuit  of  truth ;  it  demands  and  inculcates  freedom 
of  thought  and  inquiry  within  its  own  sphere ;  and 
narrow  as  that  sphere  may  be,  all  active  minds  are 
hereby  impelled  to  desire  truth,  equally  clear  or 
equally  well-sstablished,  in  other  departments  also. 
Before  such  studies,  Superstition  vanishes,  and  many 
other  phantoms  of  the  imagination ;  and  when  Thought 
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has  become  bold  enough  to  scan  the  stars  above  and 
the  ocean  below,  the  laws  of  molecular  affinity  and 
the  law  of  hurricanes,  human  health  and  population, 
contagion  and  death,  it  is  likely  to  inquire  farther 
whether  there  are  not  some  laws  which  regulate  the 
safety  of  thrones  and  the  happiness  of  nations.  Thus, 
in  the  modern  race  of  ambition  between  many  inde- 
pendent powers,  despotism  must  either  consent  to  fall 
behind,  or,  by  cultivating  Science,  must  forego  its 
own  caprice  and  raise  up  a  force  which  shall  control 
it.  This  has  virtually  been  the  constitutional  history 
of  despotic  Prussia  and  Denmark. 

History,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  is  now  read  by 
thousands  of  men  in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  of 
every  department.  History  shows  them  the  origin  of 
despotic  power ;  how  stealthy  and  gradual,  or  how 
wild  and  unjustifiable  its  rise;  how  unfounded  its 
high-blown  pretensions,  and  how  fatal  its  unchecked 
triumph.  Hi&tory  farther  teaches  how  seldom  civil 
war  leads  to  any  satisfactory  result ;  how  great  the 
demoralization  it  induces,  how  doubtful  its  end  ;  how 
much  better  it  is  to  endure  much,  to  make  gradual 
progress,  to  check  and  control  indirectly,  to  evade 
direct  collision,  than  to  battle  too  rudely  against  op- 
pressive power.  The  Greek  poet  Euripides,  when 
History  was  in  its  infancy, — when  Herodotus  indeed 
had  already  produced  his  immortal  work,  but  before 
the  earliest  of  philosophic  histories  from  the  pen  of 
Thucydides  could  have  been  published, — felt  with  the 
heart  of  genius  the  infinite  value  of  History,  and  sang 
its  praises  in  the  following  verses  : — 
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"Blessed  is  he,  who  of  History*  has  had  instruc- 
tion. He  neither  to  the  destruction  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  nor  to  unjust  achievements  sets  forth;  but 
surveys  the  undecaying  order  of  immortal  nature, 
learning  how  it  holds  together.  Never  can  men  who 
study  these  things  addict  themselves  to  base  deeds." 

But  even  to  the  more  educated  fellow-countrymen 
of  Euripides,  History  (on  any  such  scale  as  to  yield 
the  fruits  which  he  anticipated)  was  as  yet  a  blank 
book ;  and  long,  long  after,  it  was  a  sealed  one  to  the 
multitude.  First,  in  modern  times,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  following  centuries  it  began  to  unfold  its  pages 
to  thousands.  The  intense  religious  exasperation  then 
universal  postponed  its  influence ;  yet  when  the  storms 
of  that  great  conflict  had  blown  over,  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  first-fruits  of  the  study  began  to  appear. 
Toleration  was  the  first  lesson ;  the  evils  of  despotism 
the  second ;  and  although  human  passion  interfered 
(as  it  always  will),  and  revolution  would  take  no 
counsel  of  wisdom,  the  nineteenth  century  has  learned 
new  lessons  from  those  convulsions  also ;  and  History 
has  begun  to  be  a  serious  study  for  statesmen  and 
princes. 

And  although  the  more  enlightened  peoples,  whose 
rulers  are  duly  influenced  by  scientific  experience,  are 
few,  those  few  ride  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
and  by  the  admirable  inventions  of  modern  times  pro- 
pagate their  influence  over  the  whole.  When  the 
policy  of  England  and  Germany,  Russia  and  North 

*  I  have  left  this  passage  as  it  was  delivered ;  yet  I  fear  that 
Euripides  rather  meant  Physical  Science. 
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America,  shall  be,  above  all  things,  to  foster  the  well- 
being  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  to  avoid  war 
with  civilized  men,  France  will  be  constrained  to  a 
like  conduct,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy  will  be  influ- 
enced by  joint  disinterested  advice.  The  ancients  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  interest  of  each  country  that 
all  its  neighbours  should  be  as  weak  as  possible ;  the 
moderns  have  discovered  that  it  is  for  the  welfare  of 
every  civilized  and  industrious  people,  that  all  others 
be  as  wealthy  and  happy  as  possible.  This  is  a  new 
and  truly  Revolutionary  principle,  which  we  cannot 
be  too  eager  in  propagating ;  and  when  it  has  been 
learned  well  by  the  leading  States,  the  future  history 
of  the  world  will  be  very  unlike  the  past. 

To  conclude.  If  man  had  not  something  of  a  di- 
vine *pirit  within  him,  no  mechanical  inventions  and 
no  mastery  over  physical  agents  would  have  elevated 
him  even  to  his  present  European  level :  but  he  would 
use  abundance  to  sink  into  sensuality;  and  power, 
merely  to  gratify  malignant  passion.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  any  progress  in  Art  and  Science  can  su- 
persede Moral  Energies.  But  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  support  of  moral  energies  certain  material  con- 
ditions are  required.  It  may  be  granted  that  a  few 
exceptive  individuals,  heaven-gifted  beyond  their  age 
and  people,  may  exercise  high  and  mild  virtue  in  a 
dark  and  dreary  land;  but  to  speak  generally,  the 
virtues  of  rude  times  are  stern  and  hard.  In  neces- 
sary defence  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care,  man  be- 
comes even  ferocious  ;  and  the  mellow  fruits  of  bene- 
volence and  mercy  ill  ripen  under  a  wintry  sky.  The 
mechanical  inventions  on  which  I  have  laid  stress 
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are  not  able  to  originate  or  maintain  goodness  of  any 
sort ;  but  they  afford  room  for  action  to  the  many 
and  the  weak,  to  the  poor  and  the  industrious,  to 
those  who  love  peaceful  and  moral  agencies  rather 
than  violence  and  self-meted  redress ;  and  in  this  sense 
only  do  I  hold  them  so  eminently  beneficial,  or  rather 
so  critically  decisive  of  a  happier  futurity.  Spiritual 
influences  can  then  only  be  depended  on  when  we  can 
secure  for  them  a  sufficiently  long  time  of  action,  and 
the  physical  means  of  collecting  and  concentrating 
them  on  the  quarter  required.  This  was  of  old  the 
great  desideratum ;  and  it  is  only  natural  to  feel  some 
pride  that  to  the  successful  solution  of  the  problem 
England  has  contributed  a  remarkably  large  share. 
We  will  not  say  to  her,  as  Virgil  to  the  rapacious 
Rome  :  "  Do  thou  remember  to  rule  the  nations  by 
thy  sway;"  but,  "Do  thou,  oh  Briton,  set  before 
the  nations  a  pattern  of  wise  domestic  rule,  and  make 
thy  millions  happy."  Much,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Our  advantages  are  immense ;  self-gratulation 
therefore  is  less  called  for  than  shame  and  sorrow, 
that  our  course  hitherto  has  been  rather  a  preparation 
of  tools,  than  an  efficient  work.  Our  forefathers 
loved  war,  and  their  children  suffer  the  penalty. 
During  such  excitement  and  danger  the  public  inte- 
rests are  neglected,  and  national  institutions  decay  ; 
unjust  laws  creep  in,  and  disaffection  spreads  wide  and 
deep.  This  is  the  old  beaten  Road  to  Ruin,  marked 
in  every  handbook  of  History,  along  which  this  na- 
tion was  fast  posting  for  a  full  century ;  but  the  cor- 
ner is  safely  rounded,  the  course  is  changed,  our  rulers 
have  gained  timely  warning  of  the  public  danger,  and 
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the  men  of  peace  and  industry  have  won  many  blood- 
less victories  over  misrule  and  antiquated  error.  Let 
the  present  movement  for  justice  to  all  that  are  op- 
pressed and  mercy  to  all  that  are  wretched  be  carried 
forward  steadily,  and  (in  spite  of  all  her  follies  and 
her  crimes)  no  nation  on  earth  will  deserve  more  gra- 
titude and  admiration  than  England. 


THE  END. 
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